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The CLERGY REVIEW 


NEw SERIES. Vou. XXIV, No. 1. JANUARY 1944 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE ENCYCLICAL 
MYSTICI CORPORIS CHRISTI 


HE translation of the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi which is to be 

published by the Catholic Truth Society will probably be available 
shortly after this article appears!; readers will then have an opportunity of 
estimating for themselves the wide range, the doctrinal richness, and the 
urgent devotional appeal which mark this magisterial pronouncement. 
If in the meantime we venture to offer some reflections on it, this is evi- 
dently not in an attempt, which could only be presumptuous, to throw 
light upon any part of a document which for lucidity and force has perhaps 
rately been surpassed. We intend nothing more than to suggest what 
seem to be its outstanding doctrinal features and incidentally to comment 
upon some questions of special interest to the theological student. In so 
vast a survey of dogmatic truth it is inevitable that some points will emerge 
as particularly important; and it is also natural that on certain matters 
which recent discussions about the mystical Body have left unsettled the 
student will look eagerly for guidance to the Teacher of the Universal 
Church. 

It might in ordinary circumstances be difficult to determine, in the 
wide area of doctrine covered by this Encyclical, which matters are truly 
and objectively of primary importance, as distinct from those to which 
one’s personal interest is apt to lend disproportionate weight. In the 
present case we are relieved of an invidious task by the Holy Father him- 
self, who in his Introduction gives a clear indication of the points to which 
he attaches special significance: they are, in fact, those which are contrary 
to errors widely prevalent today. Fot although the Pope mentions no less 
than six reasons for writing on the mystical Body of Christ—one of them 
purely personal and the others of a more general kind—he leaves no room 
to doubt which of them is paramount: “‘It is chiefly Our pastoral concern,” 
he writes, “which prompts Us to expound this sublime doctrine in detail 
at the present time’’ (8).2_ And what gives rise to the Holy Father’s pastoral 
concern is not the intensive and fruitful study now being devoted to the 
subject; this—which he attributes to such factors as the liturgical revival, 
frequent Communion, devotion to the Sacred Heart, Catholic Action—is 
not a matter for concern but rather a reason for rejoicing. What makes the 
Pope anxious is the fact that this doctrine “‘is the subject not only of serious 
errors spread abroad by those outside the true Church, but also of theories 


1 We are desired by the Secretary of the Society to announee that the date of publica- 
tion will be duly notified in the Catholic Press. , 

* Numerals in brackets refer to paragraphs of the Encyclical (C.T.S. translation). 
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current among the faithful which are either inexact or completely false, 
and lead minds astray from the straight path of truth’—a state of 
affairs which causes many of the faithful to shun the doctrine ‘‘as though it 
were like the fruit of Paradise, beautiful but forbidden’’ (10). 

It is therefore this pastoral solicitude which we shall expect to find 
governing the method of treatment and the distribution of emphasis. The 
Holy Father will encourage the faint-hearted in their persuasion that this 
is a beautiful doctrine, and at the same time allay their feats by pointing 
out clearly the pitfalls they must avoid. The result will be, not a mere 
catalogue of errors condemned—that would be all darkness—but a master- 
piece of light and shade: a faithful picture of the Church as the mystical 
Body of Christ, portraying the divinely drawn lineaments of the immacu- 
late Bride, all the brighter in their beauty by contrast with the errors 
which have sought to obscure them. 

The errors in question are principally two, and they are two exaggera- 
tions mutually opposed: a rationalism which denies the supernatural order 
and reduces the Church to the level of a purely human organization, and 
a false mysticism which seeks to ‘obliterate the inviolable frontiers between 
things created and their Creator” (9). The first concérns the nature of the 
mystical Body of Christ, the second the nature of our union with Christ 


therein. The Pope begins by describing the true nature of the mystical 
Body. 


Three things in this part of the Encyclical appear with special prominence. 
The first is the visible and juridical character of the Church; the second 
is her inner supernatural life; and the third is the intimate connection that 
subsists between the two. 

Every error holds some small measure of truth, and the naturalism 
of today does at least concede to the Church of Christ that visible frame- 
work and juridical constitution which the theologians of the Reform denied 
her. The Reformers had dreamed of an invisible Church joining Christians 
together by secret ties, however widely they might differ in faith. This, 
says the Pope, is an aberration from divine truth (14); the Church of Christ 
is a body, and therefore visible; a body, and therefore one and organically 
compacted; recognizable to those who seek it; its members united by 
juridical links with a visible head (14-17, 38-40). But, having thus briefly 
disposed of the Protestant heresy and allowed to the modern enemies of the 
supernatural that vestige of truth which their view retains, His ‘Holiness 
turns immediately to vindicate against the naturalists. that transcendent 
quality of the Church which raises her far above any other association of 
human beings. The Church is no ordinary “‘moral body”, she is the 
mystical Body of Christ. It is Christ who founded it and purchased it with 
His blood; Christ who is its Head, ruling it invisibly Himself and visibly 
through His Vicar on-earth and through the Bishops; Christ who makes it 
His perennial instrument for our salvation today as He, the Word of God, 
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used for our redemption the human nature He had assumed. Above all 
it is the Body of Christ because He has communicated to it His divine . 
Spirit, the source of supernatural life in its every member, the fount of all 
light and sanctity throughout its organic compactness, the principle of its 
transcendent unity. Even the juridical structure of the Church is divinely 
contrived; but it is this inner divine principle of life, the Holy Spirit who 
is the Soul of the Church, which utterly forbids us to set the Church on 
the same level with other human societies, which indeed raises it as far 
above them as heaven is above earth, as eternity is above time (24-57). 

But the visible framework of the Church, though immeasurably inferior 
in excellence to her inner principle of life and unity, is not less essential 
to her divine constitution; and this is the third point which the Pope is 
clearly anxious to impress upon us. Repeatedly he returns to the essen- 
tial connection between the body and the soul of the Church. He main- 
tains emphatically that ‘‘those who are divided from one another in faith 
or government cannot live in the unity of this Body nor by its divine 
Spirit” (21); that, although the common aspiration of its members towards 
the same supernatural end has its source in the interior grace of the Holy 
Ghost, yet this joint pursuit of salvation must manifest itself in the 
profession of one faith, the use of the same sacraments, participation in the 
same sacrifice, and submission to the same laws and the same visible au- 
thority (69); that the divine Spirit, ‘while by the inspiration of His grace 
giving ever new increase to the Church, refuses to dwell by sanctifying 
grace in members which are completely separated from the Bady”’ (55); he 
condemns as a dangerous error that “‘it is possible to adhere to Christ as 
Head of the Church without loyal allegiance to His Vicar on earth” (39); 
and he devotes a lengthy paragraph (63) to rejecting the ‘‘totally erroneous” 
distinction between ‘‘the juridical Church” and ‘‘the Church of charity’’. 
External structure and inner principle of life, juridical constitution and the 
Holy Spirit who animates it, both are essential elements of the Church as 
instituted by Christ, both are so closely connected that it is impossible truly 
to love the one without loving the other (91); they are as integral to the 
Church as body and soul to man, as divinity and humanity to Christ, who 
is the Head and Pattern of His Church (62). 

Such are the truths which the Pope is concerned to establish in the 
first part of his letter. Before proceeding further we may pause to consider 
two of those theological questions interesting to the student, to which 
allusion was made at the beginning. They arise out of the analogy of the 
body and soul of the Church, and the intimate connection between them. 
And first, what is the soul of the Church? Is it the Holy Spirit or is it His 
grace and gifts? Pope Pius XII definitely assigns this function to the Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘If,’’ he writes, “‘we carefully consider this divine principle of life 
and power given by Christ inasmuch as it constitutes the very well-spring 
of every created gift and grace, we shall easily understand that it is none 
other than the Paraclete, the Spirit who proceeds from the Father and - 
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the Son . . .”’ (54); and in the following paragraph he endorses the explicit 
‘ pronouncement of Leo XIII (Divinum illud): ‘It is sufficient to assert that, 
Christ being the Head of the Church, the Holy Spirit is her soul.’’ It is 
nevertheless to be observed that the Pope does not mean to reject the 
opinion of those who by the soul of the Church understand the gifts of 
grace which the Holy Spirit pours into the mystical Body, for, with that 
delicacy which marks the whole of this doctrinal statement, he adds: “‘If, 
however, this vital force and power through which the whole community 
of Christians is upheld by its Founder, is viewed not in itself but in the 
created effects which proceed from it, then it consists in those heavenly 
gifts and graces which our Redeemer together with His. Spirit bestows 
upon the Church . . .”’ (56). 

The second ‘‘domestic’? question—a more subtle one—raised by this 
part of the Encyclical involves the famous dictum Extra Ecclesiam nulla 
salus and the different interpretations of it by which theologians attempt 
to account for the sanctification of bona fide non-Catholics. From the time 
of Bellarmine? at least it has been a commonplace among theologians to 
distinguish the three categories: those who belong both to the body and to 
the soul of the Church, those who belong to its soul only, and those who 
belong only to the body; bona fide non-Catholics have been placed in the 
second category, and the whole problem frequently dismissed with the facile 
statement that though they do not belong to the body of the Church they 
do belong to its soul. Thus stated, the solution does not remove all diffi- | 
culties. There remains in particular that of reconciling it with the doctrine 
of the intimate connection between the body and the soul of the Church 
upon which Pope Pius XII so often insists in the present Encyclical, and 
especially with his assertion that “the divine Spirit refuses to dwell by 
sanctifying grace in members which are completely separated from the 
Body”. The fact is, of course, that the theologians who still offer this 
solution do not express it as baldly as I have done; they add explanations 
which undoubtedly render it more acceptable, and we should be exaggera- 
ting if we suggested that it is really incompatible with the teaching of the 
Pope.? It would not, however, be too much to say that this apparent 
*‘disembodiment”’ of the soul of the Church finds no sanction in the official 
pronouncements of ecclesiastical authority, and that it receives no encourage- 
ment from the Pope in the document before us. His Holiness does not 
deal expressly with our problem, but he does give some hint of the solution 
he favours when, speaking of those who do not belong to the visible 
structure of the Church, he says: ‘‘although they may be related (esiamsi . .. 
ordinentur) to the mystical Body of the Redeemer by some unconscious 
yearning and desire, yet they are deprived of those many great heavenly 
gifts and aids which can be enjoyed only in the Catholic Church’’ (102). 


1 De Ecel. Milit., lib. Ill, cap. ii, n. 11. 
2 For a very fair and impartial treatment of the question see Lercher (-Schlagenhaufen) 
Inst. theol. dogm., Vol. 1, n. 437. 
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The distinction between “‘act’’ and ‘‘desire”’ had already been used by 
the Council of Trent in connection with the sacraments of Baptism and 
Penance, and Bellarmine himself had applied the same distinction to Church 
membership for the case of catechumens.t Modern theologians have 
further extended it to the case of bona fide non-Catholics, thus throwing a 
useful light upon our problem; for if some non-Catholics are related to the 


‘mystical Body of Christ by an unconscious desire, they clearly do not come 


under the category of those who are completely (onino) separated from 
the Body, and in whom the Holy Spirit refuses to dwell by sanctifying 
grace. 

On the other hand it would be inexact to express this close connection » 
between membership of the Church and sanctifying grace by saying that 
they afte co-extensive. For although none can receive sanctifying grace 
without being in some way attached to the mystical Body, it is not true, 
conversely, that one cannot be a member of the mystical Body without 
possessing sanctifying grace. There may in fact be members of the mystical 
Body who are deprived of grace by their sins; for, as the Pope says, He 
who did not refuse sinners a place at His table has not willed to exclude all 
sinners from His Church (22). Yet even these are not to be described as 
dead members, without any qualification. So long as they retain faith and 
hope; so long as they are being moved by the Spirit to repentance, all life 
is not departed from them. “‘It is better,”’ in the words of St. Augustine, 
“‘to be healed within the organism of the Church than to be cut off from 
its body as an incurable member”? (ibid.). 


In his explanation of the union of the faithful with one another and 
with their divine Head the august writer pursues the same even path, 
stressing the intimate nature of that union while at the same time warning 
us against dangerous exaggerations. The Church being a society perfect 
in its own order its members are knit together by their common aspiration 
to the same end, and because the aim of the Church transcends that of any 
other association of men, above all because this community of purpose is 
the outcome not merely of human agreement but of the supernatural 
influence of the Holy Ghost, the unity which results is correspondingly 
all-surpassing and admirable. Immeasurably closer, however, is the 
communion of the members with Christ attained through the theological 
virtues, and especially through charity which brings the Blessed Trinity 
as a divine guest into their souls; which so binds the faithful together 
that the joy of one is the joy of all and the sorrow of one becomes their 
common affliction; a mutual love which is at once the proof and the measure 
of their union with Christ. Indeed, because Christ is in His mystical Body 
through His Spirit who operates in the whole organism and in each 
individual member of it; because in that organism and through its members 
He is even now completing His redemptive work, it is true to say that the 


~~ 1 Denzinger, 796, 898. Bellarmine, loc. cit. cap. iii, n. 6: 
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Church is the fullness or complement of the Redeemer, forming with 
Him that mystical unity which St. Augustine calls ‘‘the whole Christ’ 
(67-77). 

The subject of the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the souls of 
the just (78-79) is prefaced by the Pope with a grave admonition. This is 
a deep mystery, which during this life we can never hope fully to under- 
stand. Theologians do well to study it, and to use different ways and’ 
methods in their efforts to illustrate it, so long as such enquiry is conducted 
in a proper spirit. Two errors, however, are to be carefully avoided. First 
His Holiness condemns under pain of “‘departing from pure doctrine and 
from the true teaching of the Church” any explanation of this union which 
would conflict with the real and adequate distinction between God and 
His creatures; and secondly he lays down as a “‘certain truth to be firmly 
borne in mind that in these matters all things ar¢ to be held common to the 
Blessed Trinity, so far as the same relate to God as the supreme efficient 
cause’. With this preamble the Pope proceeds to give a brief exposition 
of the doctrine. Lovers of this truly sublime point of Catholic teaching 
will perhaps find it useful to have before them for the purpose of com- 
parison the respective statements of Leo XIII and Pius XII on the 
subject; we print only the strictly relevant passages: 


Leo XIII, Divinum Illud 


Pius XII, Mystici Corporis Christi 
(9 May, 1897. A.S.S., XXTX, p. 653) 


(29 June, 1943. Osservatore Romano, 
4 July) 


Deus ex gratia insidet animae justae 
tamquam in templo, modo penitus intimo 
et singulari; ex quo etiam sequitur ea ne- 
cessitudo caritatis, qua Deo adhaeret 
anima conjunctissime, plus quam amico 
amicus - possit benevolenti maxime et 
dilecto, eoque plene suaviterque fruitur. 
Haec autem mira conjunctio, quae suo 
nomine inhabitatio dicitur, conditione 
tantum seu statu ab ea disctepans .qua 
caelites Deus beando complectitur, ta- 
metsi verissime efficitur praesenti totius 
Trinitatis numine, ad eum veniemus et man- 
sionem apud eum faciemus, attamen de 
Spiritu Sancto tamquam peculiaris prae- 
dicatur. Siquidem divinae et potentiae et 
sapientiae vel in homine improbo ap- 
parent vestigia; caritatis, quae propria 
Spiritus velut nota est, alius nemo nisi 
justus est particeps. . . . 


certissimum illud firma mente 
retineant, hisce in rebus omnia esse 
habenda Sanctissimae Trinitati communia, 
quatenus cadem Deum ut supremam 
efficientem causam respiciant . . . In 
habitare quidem Divinae Personae dicun- 
tur, quatenus in creatis animantibus 
intellectu praeditis imperscrutabili modo 
praesentes, ab iisdem per cognitioncm et 
amorem attingantur (Cf. S. Thom. I, q. 
43, a. 3), quadam tamen ratione omnem 
naturam transcendente, ac penitus intima 
et singulari. . . . Opportune. . . . Leo 
XII... . “‘Haec mira conjunctio .. . com- 
plectitur.” Qua quidem visione, modo 
prorsus ineffabili fas erit Patrem, Filium, 
Divinumque Spiritum mentis oculis 
superno lumine auctis contemplari, di- 
vinarum Personarum  processionibus 
aeternum per aevum proxime adsistere, 
ac simillimo illi gaudio beari, quo beata 
est sanctissima et indivisa Trinitas. 


Several small differences, which may or may not be significant, will be 
noticed. In the first place, for Leo XIII it is “God”? who dwells in the 
soul, while for Pius XII it is the divine Persons. Secondly, Leo XIII (not 
unnaturally in an Encyclical which deals expressly with the Holy Ghost) 
lays greater stress upon the appropriation of the indwelling to the third 
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Person, while Pius XII is much more concerned to insist upon the common 
operation of the Blessed Trinity. Thirdly, Leo XIII affirms that the indwel- 
ling is in function of grace (ex grata insidet), a word which is not mentioned 
by Pius XII. Fourthly, Leo XIII describes the manner of the indwelling as 
“intimate and unique’’, while for Pius XII the manner of the divine presence 
is “‘mysterious”’ (imperscrutabili modo). Fifthly, Leo XIII mentions par- 
ticularly the union of the soul with God by charity, whereas Pius XII 
says that it is by supernatural knowledge as well as by love that the rational 
creature attains the divine Persons, and he applies the description “intimate 
and unique”? to the manner of that attainment. Leo XIII speaks of the 
close union between God and the soul by charity as following from the divine 
indwelling (ex quo etiam sequitur ea necessitudo caritatis); while Pius XII 
states in a more general way that “‘the divine Persons are said to ‘indwell’ 
inasmuch as being present in a mysterious way to living intellectual crea- 
tures, They are attained by these through .knowledge and love. . . .” 
Finally, to Leo XIII’s comparison of the indwelling with the beatific vision 
Pius XII adds a description of the beatific vision itself, in which not only 
the volitional element (gaxdio beari) but also the intellectual (wentis oculis 

. contemplari) is mentioned. 

They are differences of emphasis, evidently not affecting the substance 
of the doctrine; but there is little doubt that theologians who disagree 
on the manner in which this mysterious divine presence is to be explained 
will seek confirmation for their several opinions in the distinctive features 
of this latest and authoritative exposition. Is the divine indwelling con- 
stituted by the fact that the creature knows and loves (either ac/u or habitu) 
the divine Persons? Or should we rather say that the divine Persons become 
present to the soul by grace, present in such a way that the creature is able 
to possess them by supernatural knowledge and love? The reader is left 
the interesting task of determining which view is more clearly favoured 
by either pronouncement. Whatever the verdict, it seems certain that 
Pope Pius XII has ho wish to close all controversy on the subject (78, init.). 
One thing in the present pronouncement it is impossible to overlook: the 
certainty of the doctrine that the supreme efficient causality is common 
to the three divine Persons. It follows that no view attributing to the 
Son or to the Holy Ghost a special and exclusive function in this mysterious 
union can be maintained, if it contravenes that principle 

The Pope’s grave warning against any pantheistic interpretation of this 
doctrine (78) indicates one of the excesses to be avoided in treating of the 
unity of the mystical Body. But there are others, whose common charac- 
teristic is that they exalt the intimacy of the union between Head and 
members at the expense of the integrity of each membet’s personality. 
It is for this reason that His Holiness puts us on our guard against any 
physical identification of Christ with the Church. St. Paul, it is true, 
speaks of the Church as though she were Christ Himself, and for this he 


1 This appears to be the force of the Latin “‘certissimum illud . . . causam respiciant’’. 
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has the authority of the Redeemer who to the unregenerate Saul had 
addressed the reproach, ‘‘Why persecutest thou me?” But the meaning 
, of this, the Holy Father explains, is that ““Our Saviour so shares with His 
Church the goods that are most His own, that the Church in the whole of 
| her manner of life, visible and invisible, portrays most perfectly the likeness 
of Christ Himself’ (51-52). It is also true, as we have seen above, that 
the Church is after a certain manner the fullness, the extension, or the 
complement of the Redeemer, so that in a mystical sense Christ and Church 
together constitute “the whole Christ”? (66-67). But we must beware of 
interpreting this statement in a physical sense. In two passages of the Ency- 
clical the Pope condemns those who would unite all the faithful 
hypostatically with the Word, making Christ and His members one physical 
person, with the result that human beings become the subject of divine 
attributes and the Word of God is made liable to human error and frailty 
(67, 85). The union between Christ and His members is unique ; it is beyond 
all comparison more intimate than any example can adequately illustrate ; 
it is compared by the Redeemer with the unity which subsists between 
Himself and His Father—all this is true, but it is also certain that the mystical 
Body is an association of human beings and that therefore, like all other 
social bodies, it leaves intact the personality of each of its members. It 
is here that the analogy of the physical organism fails; in such a body 
“subsistence” belongs only to the whole, the members having no indi- 
viduality of their own; in such a body, again, the members have no individual 
purpose to achieve, existing as they do only for the benefit of the whole 
organism. But it would be a serious error to say the same of Christ’s 
mystical members; each of these, closely united though he is with the Head 
and with his fellow members, remains a subsisting person, possessing his 
own liberty, conscience, manner of acting, and individual needs (86, 88), 
and this fact has far-reaching: consequences in the spirituai life. 

The first and most obvious of these is the duty of every member to take 
an active part in the work of saving both his own soul and the souls of 
others; His Holiness therefore condemns a: quietism which attributes all 
activity exclusively to the grace of God (86) and on no fewer than ten 
occasions insists upon the necessity of our energetic co-operation.1 The 
other consequences may be summarized in the statement that the Body 
exists for the members, not the members for the Body. Like all the works 
of God, of course, the mystical Body is intended for the manifestation of the 
divine perfections; its final purpose is the glory of the Creator. But in 
the order of utility its ultimate end is the benefit, that is the sanctification 
and salvation, of each and every one of its members (59). . The Pope’s marked 
solicitude for the individual is seen in his condemnation of 2 movement 
which for the frequent sacramental confession of venial sins would sub- 
stitute the public Conjiteor said by the priest at the beginning of Mass (87); 
in his reproof to those who would forbid members of the Body to pray 

1 Par. 13, 16, 17, 42, 59, 85, 86, 88, 97, 98. Bs 
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for their own needs; and, finally, in his rebuke to those who underrate the 
value of private prayer. These last are reminded that the close embrace in 
which Christ holds the Church, His immaculate Bride, in no way prejudices 
His loving union with each one of the faithful, ‘‘with whom He ardently 
desires to have intimate converse, especially after they have received Holy 
Communion”’ (88). Even the most private sort of prayer, His Holiness 
adds, though greatly inferior in dignity to the public prayer of the Church, 
has its dignity and efficacy and, far from being derogatory to the common 
interest of the mystical Body, is positively conducive to the benefit of the 
community; “‘for in that Body there can be no good and virtuous deed 
performed by individual members which does not redound to the salvation 
of all, in consequence of the Communion of Saints.” 

One more doctrine, a fundamental one, ought to be mentioned as being 
emphasized throughout the Encyclical; it is the divinity of Christ. This is 
of course evident in every reference to the divine Redeemer; natice for 
example the careful omission of “‘et” in the following phrases: “‘Huic 
tamen erga Deum, erga Christum amori. . .”’; “‘. . . eo magis nos fore cum 
Deo, cum Christo coniunctos . . .”’1 But it is seen especially in the Pope’s 
condemnation of those who say that we ought not. to pray directly to 
Christ, but only through Christ to God or to the Father. On the con- 
trary, we are encouraged to address our prayers to Christ Himself, ‘“‘because 
it is necessary for all Christians to understand that the man Christ Jesus 
is truly the Son of God, and Himself God”’ (89). 

There remain a few points to which attention may be directed because 
they have been the subject of more or less frequent discussion in recent 
times. For example, what is the meaning of sancforum in the article of faith 
Communio sanctorum? Is it to be taken in the masculine sense, and is the 
meaning of the article therefore that all the members of the Church, in 
heaven, on earth and in purgatory, form one mystical Body and are con- 
sequently united with one another? Or is it to be taken as neuter, the mean- 
ing of the article being that all the members of the mystical Body share the 
same sacred things (sancta), i.e. sacraments, prayers, merits, good works ?? 
The importance of the question is historical rather then doctrinal, because 
it is evident that the second meaning follows directly from the first. The 
Pope uses the expression once in the course of his Encyclical (88), and 
though the context—dealing with the benefit accruing to the whole Body 
from private prayer—may suggest the second meaning, there is no doubt 
that the first and more fundamental is not excluded. And here it may also \ 
be remarked that for Pope Pius XII the mystical Body of Christ is by no 
|| means restricted to the Church on earth, as some theologians have suggested, 
\ but includes also the Church triumphant, and the Church suffering. This 





1 The Osservatore Romano mistranslates : ‘‘amore verso Dio e verso Cristo . . .”; “. . 
pid uniti com Dio e con Cristo. . . .” 

2 It is taken in this second sense by St. Thomas, Expos. in symb., and I-Ilae, q. 1, 
att. 9; also in Catechismus Romanus, I, art. ix, pat. 25. 


Vol. xxiv. a 
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is clearly shown in the second sentence of his Encyclical, where he announces 
his intention of explaining especially those aspects of the mystical Body 
which concern the_Church militant, and it is also implied in his reference 
to the mystical Body “during this time of its earthly pilgrimage’’ (22). 
* The doctrine of what is commonly called ‘‘the priesthood of the laity” 
—although these words are not used by the Holy Father—is also contained 
in a sentence which carefully assigns the different parts belonging to priest 
and faithful in the offering of the Eucharistic sacrifice. ‘‘Herein,”’ writes 
the Pope, “‘the sacred ministers represent not only our Saviour but also 
the whole mystical Body and each one of its members; in that sacrifice the 
faithful are associated in common prayer and supplication and through the 
hands of the priest, whose voice alone renders the Immaculate Lamb present 
upon the altar, they themselves offer to the Eternal Father this most pleasing 
Victim of praise and propitiation for the needs of the whole Church”’ (81). 

The Encyclical closes with an eloquent and moving invocation of the 
Virgin Mother of God, in the course of which the Holy Father expounds 
briefly the Catholic doctrine, frequently inculcated by his Predecessors, 
concerning Mary’s part in the work of our salvation, and her spiritual 
motherhood in respect of the mystical Body and its members. “Those who 
are familiar with the significant pronouncements made on this subject by 
Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, and Pius XI will recognize how 
closely he follows in their footsteps.1_ He adds only one consideration, and 
it brings a message of special comfort to a sorrowing humanity: that 
“‘she, the true Queen of Martyrs, more than all Christians filled up ‘those 
things that are wanting of the sufferings of er for His Body which 
is the Church’ ”’ (110). 

Our reflections, it will be noticed, have been ensue almost exclu- 
sively with some of the more important dogmatic aspects of the Encyclical. 
Its third part—in which the Pope, having in his ‘‘quality of Teacher of the 
universal Church illuminated men’s minds with the light of truth, stimulates 
their hearts to an ardent love of this mystical Body’’ (90)—may form the 
subject of an article to be written by another contributor. 


G. D. SmirH. 


1 Thus, on Our Lady’s fullness of grace, see Pius IX, Bull Ineffabilis; on her “‘represen- 
tative” consent at the Annunciation, besides St. Thomas, III, q. 30, art. 1, Leo XIII, 
Octobri mense, A.S.S., xxiv, p. 195; cf. Fidentem piumque; on her motherhood in respect 
of Head and members, Pius X, Ad diem illum, A.S.S., xxxvi, p. 453; on her “‘bringing 
forth the source of all heavenly life”, St. Thomas III, q. 27, art. 5, ad. 1; on Mary’s func- 
tion at the Epiphany, Leo XIII, Jucunda semper, A.S. S. , xxvii, p. 178; on her co-operation 
in the sacrifice of Calvary, Benedict XV, Inter sodalicia, AAS. » 1918, p. 182; on her inter- 
cession for the infant Church, Leo XIII, Jacunda semper, loc. cit., P. 179 
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a the bombardment of Paris by the Germans on the night 
of 8-9 January, 1871, the Natural History Museum was damaged 
by a projectile. On 15 February there appeared in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes an article by its curator, the eminent ethnologist, A. de Quatrefages, 
entitled “‘La Race Prussieane’’. The author began by saying that he was 
opposed to confounding science with politics; but he was unable to keep 
his resolution. The Germans, he declared, were waging a racial war, 
their sense of unity being rooted in hatred of the Latin peoples, especially 
the French. He might have added, though he did not, that this sense 
of unity had been forged by Napoleon’s humiliation of Germany. The 
Prussian idea of God, de Quatrefages continued, was the Old Testament, 
rather than the New Testament one, and then he took his revenge as a 
man of science. The boasted unity of the German people had, he asserted, 
no roots in Ethnology; for the Prussians were not Germans at all, but a 
mongrel breed, half-Slav and half-Finn. German savants were indignant, 
and a controversy, perhaps more animated than profitable, ensued; for both 
the French and German peoples are composed of a blending of ethnic 
strains. Whether or no this scientific squabble marked the introduction of 
“‘racialism’” into European politics (it had occupied American ones for 
a number of years), it did mark an intensification of the process, and at no 
time, more than at the present, has it been desirable that we should have 
clear ideas as to the nature of race, the influence which it has exercised on 
history and the means of solving the problems which it raises. 

In his novel Tancred Disraeli has drawn a portrait of the financier, 
Lionel de Rothschild, under the pseudonym of ‘‘Sidonia”’, and attributes 
to him the remark, ‘‘Race is everything. There is no-other truth.” The 
first half of this statement is an exaggeration; while the second is not true 
at all. Religion has played as large, and in some ways a larger, part in 
shaping the course of history as has race; yet had there been no inequalities 
in mental endowments or in energy between different types of men history 
would have told a different tale from that which it does. Of the literature 
on the subject of race which appears in this country and in the United 
States most is written from a biological standpoint, often as not, perhaps 
more often than not, coloured by materialistic presuppositions. A Catholic 
treatment of this. question must differ from a non-Catholic one by taking 
account of the doctrine of original sin. If man had not fallen, would he 
still have displayed those varieties of physical type which we call races? 
St. Thomas held that if man had remained in a state of innocence corporal 
disparity, within limits which would exclude deformity, would still have 
existed, brought about by the influence of climate and the movements of 
the stars.1. Without invoking the last-mentioned cause we may still believe 

1 Summa Theologica, Pars 1, Q. XCVI, 3. 
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that, had there been no Fall, human beings would have exhibited diversity 
in height, and in colour of the hair and eyes, with perhaps some variation 
in the tint of the skin. None would, however, have possessed features or 
proportions of body which would have offended our aesthetic suscepti- 
bilities. Certain differences in emotional. disposition might also have 
existed in an unfallen race. Some might have been of a quieter, others of 
a more Vivacious, temperament. ‘The latter would perhaps have predom- 
inated in those regions of the earth on which the sun throws more 
abundant heat. We may believe then that in the phenomenon of race, ‘as 
we know it, we see exaggerations and distortions of certain qualities which 
mankind in an unfallen state would have possessed. But for its origins 
we are thrown back upon conjecture based on evidence of an indirect 
nature. 

In the Old World (though not in the New) the colour of the human skin 
grows darker as we pass southwards trom the northern part of the tem- 
perate zone towards the equator. This is probably to be ascribed to the 
fact that increased pigmentation served as a protective agent against the 
actinic rays of the sun. When we find peoples with very dark skins in the 
temperate zone and ones with comparatively light skins in the neighbour- 
hood of the equator, the facts are most likely to be explained by relatively 
recent migration from other latitudes. There are, however, no grounds 
for supposing that such people will one day change the colour of their skins; 
for it is probable that the human organism now reacts less strongly to its 
environment than was formierly the case. No very obvious explanation 
exists of how the Mongolian race acquired its yellowish colour; but it has 
been plausibly suggested that this was originally an adaptation to the 
strong light of the tundras. There is evidence to support the view that 
the original human stock may have been whitish-brown in colour. For 
“‘new-born Chinese, Malays and Kalmucks are much less yellow than adults, 
while negroes at birth are of reddish chocolate or copper colour, which 
only becomes darker at the end of three or four days”.1 As the colour of 
the skin is a character of which not even the least observant can fail to take 
account, it served naturally as the basis on which the earliest attempts to 
classify mankind were made. But now it is recognized that an even better 
criterion is supplied by the form of the hair. This enables us to distinguish 
three main racial types of which all others are either derivations or cross- 
ings; a type with curly or wavy hair of variable colour (Cymotrichous); 
one with woolly hair, black or a very dark brown (Ulotrichous); and a 
third with straight or lank hair usually black (Leiotrichous or Lissotrichous). 
These divisions to some extent follow those based on the colour of the 
skin and to some extent diverge from them. The third group is constituted 
by the yellow-skinned Mongolian peoples, distinguished by their high cheek- 
bones and by the fold of skin covering the inner angle of the eye. But it 
also embraces the brown peoples of the Malay region and the red or copper- 

1 Deniker, The Races of Man, p. 50. 
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coloured aborigines of the Americas. The second group comprises the 
African and Oceanic negroes and also the Bushmen of South Africa. The 
“Cymotrichi” include the white race, the aborigines of Australia and 
certain other isolated peoples. The division of the human race into these 
three branches goes back to a very early stage in its existence and it is now 
claimed that they can be distinguished from each other in embryo before 
the third month, History is concerned mainly with the cymotrichous 
peoples; the ulotrichous peoples are without it and so are the leiotrichous 
ones, except the Chinese and Japanese. Recognition of these three great 
types must form the ground plan of any attempt to classify mankind, a 
task which, the further it is pursued, lures the student away from the field 
of objectivity into the paths of subjectivism. 

Most disastrous of all the errors into which ethnologists have fallen 
is that of confounding race with language. Dante in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentid ascribes the variations of language to human instability, saying 
that man changes his speech as he changes his manners or his clothes. He 
was right, and we now know that a form of speech passes by borrowing 
from one people to another and is no indication that all who speak it.are of 
common descent. One such confusion of race and language contributed 
to bring about the most bitter racial controversy of modern times. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century the Anglo-Indian philologist, 
Sir William Jones, unaware that he was stirring up a hornets’ nest, showed 
that a group of languages extending from India to the British Isles belonged 
toacommon stock. Early in the following century the term Indo-European 
came to be applied to this linguistic family, though German scholars pre- 
ferred to call it Indo-Germanic. The term “‘Aryan’’ was also used synony- 
mously with the other two, though it was sometimes restricted to the 
eastern branch of the family. Indo-European or Aryan speech forms a _ 
link which, with a few exceptions, knits the peoples of Europe not merely 
to each other but to the Greeks and Romans as well. Speculation naturally 
arose as to the habitat and characteristics of the people, among whom had 
originated the form of language which became. the vehicle of the literatures, 
not only of modern Europe, but also of classical antiquity. ‘““There was 
once,’’ wrote the Anglo-German orientalist, Max Miiller, ‘‘a small clan of 
Aryans, settled probably on the highest elevations of Central Asia, speaking 
a language not yet Greek or Sanskrit or German, but containing the dia- 
lectic germs of all; a clan that had advanced to a state of agricultural 
civilization, that had recognized the bonds of blood and sanctioned the 
laws of marriage; and that had invoked the giver of Light and Life in heaven 
by the same name which you may still hear in the temples of Benares, in the 
basilicas of Rome and in our own churches and cathedrals.” It was not 
difficult to draw an idyllic picture of the life of this people, conceived of as 
the fountain from which all good things sprang, and a supposed “‘migra- 
tion of the Arvans” came to be regarded as the starting-point of human 


1 Lectures on the Science-of Language, Vol. 1, p. 247. 
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progress. Max Miiller later abandoned the idea that there had been an 
Aryan race, holding that the word should be used only in a linguistic 
sense. ‘The ‘‘Aryan’’ controversy acquired a certain acerbity from the 
fact that comparative philologists had begun to give the name ‘‘Semitic”’ 
to the family of languages to which Hebrew belongs. But from the stand- 
point of physical anthropology there no more exists a “‘Semitic’’ race than 
an “‘Aryan’? one. Those who’ have preached the doctrine of an Aryan 
race have sometimes claimed that its ethical and intellectual qualities entitled 
it to the leadership of mankind.1 
Perhaps the most eloquent of the prophets of “‘Aryanism’’ was Comte 
Arthur de Gobineau, the French Catholic and Royalist, whose ideas were 
adopted by the German National Socialists. His principal work is the 
Essai sur PInégalité des races humaines, dedicated to George V, the blind 
King of Hanover. In it the author explains by means of a simile his view 
of the relation of the Aryans to the rest of mankind. The history of the 
human race can, he says, be compared to a great woven cloth. The black 
and yellow races form the cotton and wool which constitute its foundation; 
the inferior branches of the white race are the threads of silk interwoven 
with these; while the Aryans form the gold and silver arabesques which 
give beauty to the whole.?, The Aryans had in Gobineau’s view suffered 
through intermixture with other races. Germans and admirers of things 
German have often equated this super-race with the traditional blond 
Germanic type, which they contend has added vigour to other civilizations. 
““The chief men of the Cinquecento,”’ says Madison Grant, ‘“‘were of Nordic, 
largely Gothic and Lombard blood, a fact easily recognized by a close 
inspection of busts or portraits in North Italy. Dante, Raphael, Titian, 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci were all of Nordic type.”% ‘The 
, superiority of this race is instinctively recognized,” he continues; ‘‘in 
modern church pictures all angels are blonds, while the denizens of the 
lower regions revel in deep brunetness. Most ancient tapestries show a 
blond earl on horseback and a dark-haired'churl holding the bridle, and in 
depicting the crucifixion no artist hesitates to make the two thieves brunet 
in. contrast to the blond Saviour.’ Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
ascribes the vitality of Mohammedan civilization in Spain to Germanic 
blood. ‘The noble Moor of Spain,”’ he says, “‘is anything but a pure Arab 
of the desert, he is half a Berber from the Aryan family® and his veins are so 
full of Gothic blood that even at the present day noble inhabitants of 
Morocco can trace back their descent to Teutonic ancestors.’”® Like 
exaltation of one’s country, exaltation of the race to which one belongs 
gives offence only when it is accompanied by depreciation of others. In 


1 Whether or no there exists a “‘Nordic” race is a different question. 

2 Vol. II, 4th ed., 539. 8 The Great Race, p. 191. 4 Ibid., p. 199. 

5 Chamberlain’s claim that the Berbers are Aryans can hardly be substantiated. They 
are Hamites, neither Aryans nor Semites. 

6 Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, p. 398. 
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his inaugural address, De /a part des peuples sémitiques dans ’histoire de la 
civilisation, delivered at the Collége de France on his appointment to the 
Cheir of Hebrew in 1862, Ernest Renan drew a contrast between the Aryan 
and the Semite which was most unflattering to the latter. He pronounced 
the Semitic character to be hard, narrow and egoistical and but rarely 
possessed of that delicacy of moral sentiment which was the especial property 
of the Celtic and Germanic races. This discourse has been reckoned by 
some as the starting-point of modern anti-Semitism. Whether or no there 
be any justice in that view, it is interesting to see how the ideas of two 
Frenchmen have found so far-reaching an echo it) modern Germany. 
Both Stoic and Chinese philosophy sought to overcome ike antipathies 
created by racial prejudice. ‘‘“Membra sumus corporis magni,” said Seneca, and 
the Chinese sages preached a universal benevolence. ‘‘A truly good man,”’ 
said Laou-tsze, “‘loves all men and rejects none,” and Confucius declared 
that everyone should be the recipient of our goodwill. But such utterances 
failed to appreciably soften racial animosities and even religion has achieved 
in this field only a limited success. Mohammedanism, it is true, has to 
some extent obliterated racial feeling by compelling the believer of Cau- 
casian! race to recognize as a brother the Negro who has accepted the 
teaching of the Koran; but it has done this at the cost of creating in place 
of race a new line of cleavage formed by religion. Catholicism has been 
admittedly more successful than Protestantism in attenuating racial anti- 
pathies. Indeed the latter seems often to have had the effect of exacerbating 
them. ‘‘In the Catholic colonies of New France and New Spain,” says 
Madison Grant, ‘‘if the half-breed were a good Catholic he was regarded 
as a Frenchman or a Spaniard as the case might be. . . . The Church of 
Rome has everywhere used its influence to break down racial distinctions. 
It disregards origins and only requires obedience to the universal church.’’? 
He attributes this to the fact that the Catholic Church is animated by the 
imperial rather than the nationalistic ideal. Among no portion of mankind 
is the ideal of human brotherhood more praised than among Anglo-Saxons. 
Yet the degree of realization of it, actually achieved, has not been equal to 
the laudation bestowed upon it. The massacres of Red Indians, the shootings 
of Australian natives for ‘‘sport’’ by early colonists and the hideous lynch- 
ings of coloured citizens of the United States, which still continue, some- 
times even almost in sight of the Capitol at Washington, bear melancholy 
witness to the truth of this assertion. It can hardly be unconnected with 
the circumstance that in place of an outlook formed by the Catholic Church 
and the Roman Empire there has often existed one derived from a distorted 
view of the Old Testament, in which the Anglo-Saxons have taken the 
place of Israel and the races into which they have come into contact that of 
the Canaanites. Puritan preachers gloated over the hecatombs of heathen 
dispatched to hell by the white man’s massacres of the Indians and even 


1 The Caucasian race is the white race taken in its widest sense. 
2 The Great Race, p. 177. 
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in the nineteenth century Methodist ministers are said to have been some- 
times abettors of these activities. 

We live in an age in which every problem is considered to be suscep- 
tible of a solution, and there is a reluctance to admit that, through the 
imperfections of human nature, some are, speaking relatively, insoluble. 
While it is, of course, abstractly true that racial antipathies can be abolished 
only by Christianity, we may doubt whether in the centuries immediately 
before us men will be to a greater degree actuated by Christian principles 
than in those which lie behind us. In the light of this doubt we must 
view the problems presented to us by the phénomenon of race. As we 
have seen, its existence can be traced back to a very early period in the 
life of mankind; though its social implications entered on their acutest 
phase only as a result of that impact of the white race on coloured peoples 
which the ‘“‘Age of Discovery’’ ushered in. It is theoretically conceivable 
that, if the human species should continue to inhabit this planet for an 
indefinite period of time, it might enter on a kind of ‘‘second childhood”, 
gradually lose the racial characters which it developed in its adolescence, 
and return to the uniformity which for a short time, at least, we may sup- 
pose it to have possessed in the earliest days of its existence. Race, by 
ceasing to exist, would thus solve the problem which it, itself, created, 
But the ultimate disappearance of racial characters in a remote future 
through the operation of some unknown physiological laws is a prospect 
which for practical purposes may be left out of account. A suggestion, 
not theoretically, at least, outside the frontiers of possibility, is that racial 
disharmony, if not actually eliminated, might and should be greatly reduced 
by the promotion of marriages between persons of all races. The late 
Lord Balfour, before his conversion to Zionism, once naively suggested 
that the Jewish question would find its most satisfactory solution if Jews 
would, through intermarriage with non-Jews, gradually extinguish their 
separate identity. Though not actually demonstrated, there are grounds 
for believing that all the existing races of man ate interfertile and if marriage 
between persons of the same race were to be forbidden we might after 
the lapse of some generations see the emergence of a new humanity, neither 
black nor white nor yellow, but possessing traits derived from all these 
stocks. But social traditions are too strong to make any such solution of 
the race problem feasible, even if it were desirable, and physiological evils 
of an unforeseeable kind might be produced by indiscriminate miscegena- 
tion on a gigantic scale. Others see the cure for the asperities created by 
colour in the progressive education of the more backward races. But 
the capacity to assimilate western culture on the part of the peoples of 
Africa is doubtful and its assimilation by Asiatic ones has increased rather 
than diminished racial antipathies. 

To the Greek the right relation between barbarian and Hellene was that 
of slave and slave-owner and it would be rash to deny that in slavery we 
may see a solution of the problem of race which will again find advocates. 
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The present generation thinks of property in human beings as something 
which an enlightened world has abolished for good and all. Those in 
middle life have heard of slavery only as something -surviving in a few 
semi-barbarous lands. But it existed in the British dominions as late as 
the reign of William IV and in the French ones was suppressed only by the 
Second Republic. Very old people, now living, were born when it prevailed ° 
in the Dutch and Portuguese colonies and in the United States. Still more 
recently it existed in Brazil. It would be rash to assume that the present 
attitude towards so venerable an institution as slavery will be more than 
transient and to deny the possibility that within sixty or eighty years we may 
see a strong advocacy of its return, as providing the only satisfactory 
adjustment of racial relations in countries where they prove a source of 
acute friction. The remaining solution is that of segregation. This is, of 
course, in a sense a counsel of despair and one to be followed only in the 
unhappy conditions in which racial antipathies are so strong as to result 
in chronic injustice or frequent bloodshed. Such intensity of feeling is 
not limited to countries in which racial distinctions rest upon colour, but 
is found existing between different branches of the white race. In these 
latter cases it is often inflamed by nationalism. 

The principle of segregation as a means of alleviating bitter antipathies 
thus bred found its way into international law for the first time thirty 
yeats ago, when provision was made for the voluntary exchange of popu- 
lations in the treaties concluded between Bulgaria and Turkey and between 
Turkey and Greece at the conclusion of the Balkan Wars. There was a 
similar convention between Greece and Bulgaria after the First World Wart. 
In the Treaty of Lausanne in 1923 a new principle was introduced involving a 
compulsory exchange of populations between Greece and Turkey. What- 
ever disadvantages and incidental hardship it may entail, exchange of: 
populations is at least preferable to the old solutions of massacre and . 
enslavement, and it may be that in some application of this principle state- 
craft will one day perceive the best, perhaps the only, means of preventing 
the antagonism born of race from issuing in bloodshed. 

Humpnurey J. T. JOHNSON. 
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HELPS TO THE USE OF THE BREVIARY 


(11) CuristTMASTIDE 


Pea wealth of liturgical formulae supplied by the Breviary during 
the season of Christmas—Christmas Eve to the feast of ‘Our Lady’s 
Purification—is so varied and so rich that for the sake of clarity and brevity 
we have thought it best to confine ourselves to some of the most interesting 
among them and to group them under headings indicative of the character 
of the liturgy at this season. Our readers will fiad it easy to supplement 
the texts which are collected here with other similar ones from the Missal. 


The Liturgy of Light. Life, Light and Love are the three paramount 
aspirations of the human soul. All three were deeply affected by original 
sin: death was its punishment, and darkness of the mind and weakness 
of the will its most deplorable effects. By the Incarnation sin is conquered 
and Christ restores man by becoming man’s new life. light and love. This 
trilogy exactly corresponds to the threefold division of the liturgical cycle: 
during Christmastide we celebrate the liturgy of Light, at Easter the 
liturgy of Life, during the season of Pentecost the liturgy of Love. 

Christmas is the Feast of Light par excellence; of “the true Sun of justice’’, 
of the “Orient which comes down from on high to visit us’’. In fact, the 
original reasons for fixing the celebration of Our Lord’s birth on the 
25th of December were astronomical and symbolic. The following his- 
torical points seem to be established: during the third century in Egypt 
and in Syria the Sun-worshippers observed a feast on the 25th of December 
in honour of the new Sun-Child, ‘“‘because on that, the shortest of days, the 
Sun looks like a newly born child’’.1_ The feast was termed ‘H Xlov 'evéOduov 
—the birthday of the Sun. The pagan legend added that at midnight of 
the 24-25th of December the Sun was born of the constellation Virgo 
coelestis. About the year 218, during the reign of Heliogabalus, himself a 
Sun-worshipper, the cult of the Sun spread from the East to Rome, where 
the 25th of December was kept by its followers as the feast Nafalis Invicti 
—the Birthday of the Unconquered One. On the same day, in the year 
274, a temple was dedicated to the Sun-Child in Rome by the Emperor 
Aurelian. 

Before long the Christian community of Rome saw the fitness of cele- 
brating a feast on the same day in honour of Him whom the prophets had 
styled the Star of Jacob and the Sun of Justice—‘‘the Sun of Justice shall 
arise unto you that fear my name’’.? An Italian preacher of the fourth 
century explains the meaning of the feast of Christmas as follows: ‘“The 
light grows, darkness decreases; day grows, night decreases; the Sun of 


+ Macrobius I, xviii, 9. 2 Malachy iv, 2. 
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Justice—that is, Truth—today overcomes error for us”!; and the poet 
Prudentius, in a happy phrase, styles the new-born Child the Lwcisator, 
i.e. the Lucis Sator, the Sower of Light. Moreover, as a counterpart of the 
pagan myth, Christ is considered to have been born at midnight, and the 
Liturgy finds in the Old Testament a fitting description of that great event: 


Dum medium silentium tenerent omnia, 
et nox in suo cursu medium iter haberet, 
omnipotens Sermo tuus, Domine, de 
coelis a regalibus sedibus venit. Alle- 


While a great silence reigned through- 
out the universe, and the night was in 
the midst of her course, thy almighty 
Word, O Lord, came down from heaven, 


luia.® from thy royal throne. Alleluia. 


Now, throughout the whole of Christmastide, we find, both in the 
Missal and in the Breviary, the theme of light and of the sun, as representing 
Christ, put before us in a seemingly inexhaustible wealth of images and 
synonyms: Dawa, Daybreak, Orient, Day, Star, Sun, Splendour, Beacon, 
Luminary, Ray, Gleam, Sunshine, etc. This symbol of the Sun, as an 
image of Christ, has inspired the selection of many of the biblical texts 
used during Christmastide, for example that of Psalm xviii—Coeli enarrant 
gloriam Dei. In verses 5 and 6 the Psalmist gives a poetical description of 
the course of the sun; of these the Liturgy makes frequent use in antiphons, 
versicles and responses to describe Our Lord’s birth: 


Cum ortus fuerit Sol de coelo vide- 
bitis Regem regum, procedentem a Patre 
tamquam Sponsum de thalamo suo." 


When the sun shall have risen in the 
heavens, ye shall see the King of kings, 
coming forth from the Father, as a bride- 
groom from his chamber. 


The psalm continues: 
Exultavit ut gigas ad currendam viam : 


a summo coelo egressio ejus et occursus 
ejus usque ad summum ejus. 


He hath rejoiced as a giant to run his 
way: his going out is from the end of 
heaven and his circuit even to the end 
thereof. 


St. Ambrose, St. Leo the Great and St. Augustine delight in playing with 
this metaphor and apply it to Christ coming down from heaven at the 
Incarnation to achieve His mission and returning to the Father like a 
triumphant hero. He is the Pofentissimus—the Most Powerful One—of 
Psalm xliv (Eructavit cor meum) which is also used very often during Christ- 
mastide. The said Fathers call Christ the Geminae gigas substantiae, Geminae 
gigas naturae, Suae gigas Ecclesiae. Thus St. Ambrose writes: 


Procedat e thalamo suo 
Pudoris aula regia, 
Geminae gigas substantiae 
Alacris ut currat viam. 


1 Cf. Dict. d’ Arch. et de Liturgie art. Nativité. 


Let Him set forth from His chamber, 
the royal chamber of virginity, 

He, the giant of the twofold nature, 
in order eagerly to run His course. 


2 Ant. Mag. First Vespers, Sunday within the Octave of Christmas, cf. Wisdom xviii, 


14-15. 


8 Christmas: Aut. Mag. 1st Vesp., 2nd Ant. 1st Noct., Versicle 1st Noct. 
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Egtessus ejus a Patre, 
Regressus ejus ad Patrem ; 
Excursus usque ad inferos, 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. 


He comes forth from the Father, 
He goes back to the Father ; 
His course reaches even unto Hell, 


His return to God’s own throne. 


The simile of light recurs over and over again in hymns, responses 


and antiphons. For example: 


Tu lumen, tu splendor Patris . . 
Hodie illuxit nobis dies redemptionis 
novae .. .® 


Dies sanctificatus illuxit nobis . . .? 


Quia hodie descendit lux magna in 
terris .. 3 


Deus. Dominus et illuxit nobis . . 

Exortum est in tenebris lumen rectis 
corde, misericors et miserator et justus 
Dominus.® 

Populus qui ambulabat in tenebris 
vidit lucem magnam . . .4 


Thou the light, the Father’s glory .. . 

Today the day of the new redemption 
has dawned for us .. . 

The day, made sacred, has dawned for 
Bore te 
Today a great light comes down upon 
eatth ..... 

God, our Lord, has shone uponus.. . 

To the upright of heart a light has 
tisen up in darkness: the merciful, the 
compassionate, the just Lord. 

The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light... 


Just as daylight gradually increases with the progress of the astronomical 
year on its course, so the theme of Light is developed in the Liturgy as the 
ecclesiastical year moves forward. The feast of the Epiphany, called by 
the Greeks “The Holy Lights”, is indeed a perfect flood of divine Light. 


The Liturgy borrows its most exuberant passages from Isaias: 


Surge, illuminare, Jerusalem, quia 
venit lumen tuum et gloria Domini super 
te orta est. Quia ecce tenebrae operient 
terram et caligo populos ; super te autem 
orietur Dominus, et gloria ejus in te 
videbitur. Et ambulabunt: Gentes in 


lumine tuo et reges in splendore ortus 
i as 


Arise, be enlightened, Jerusalem: for 
thy light is come and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee. For behold darkness 
shall cover the earth and a mist the people; 
but the Lord shall arise upon thee and 
His glory shall shine around thee. And 
the Gentiles shall walk in thy light and 
—— in the tays of the star of thy 

irae 35 


Sedulius, one of the poets of Christmas (see below), takes up the refrain 
and describes how the Wise Men from the East 


Lumen requirunt lumine ; 


seek the Light by the light’s rays ; 


and one of the antiphons of the Magnificat during the Octave thus addresses 


the new-born Child: 


Lux de luce apparuisti, Christe! 


1 Christmas: Hymn 1st Vesp. 


Light from the (eternal) light Thou 
hast appeared, O Christ! 


’ 2 From various responses of Christmas Matins and throughout the Octave. 
3 Christmas : 2nd Ant., znd Vesp.—See Psalm cxi, 4. 
* Christmas: 1st Lesson, 1st Noct.—See Isaias ix, 2. 
5 Epiphany: 2nd Lesson, 1st Noct.—Cf. Isaias lx, 1 sqq. 
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Christmastide comes to a close with Simeon’s greeting: 


Lumen ad revelationem. Gentium, et A Light for the enlightening of the 
gloriam plebis tuae Israel! Gentiles and the glory of thy ane 
; Israel. 


The Message of Peace. Peace is another pre-eminent sentiment of Christ- 
mastide. In the Liturgy this theme takes the form of an oft-repeated echo 


of the Angels’ message as sung in the antiphon of the Benedictus on Christmas 
night: 


Gloria in excelsis Deo et in terra pax Glor¥ be to God in the highest and on 
hominibus bonae voluntatis. Alleluia. earth peace to men of good will. Alle- 
Alleluia. . luia. Alleluia. 


The very first accents of the Christmas Liturgy introduce us to the 
King of peace: 


Rex pacificus magnificatus est, cujus The King of peace is greatly exalted ; 
vultum desiderat universa terra. He whose countenance the whole earth 
desires. 


Again, at Matins on Christmas night, the Infant who is born unto us is 
named : 


Admirabilis, Consiliarius, Deus Fortis, Wonderful, Counsellor,God the Mighty, 
Pater futuri saeculi, Princeps Pacis.* the Father of the World to come, the 
Prince of Peace. 


This line of thought is continued by one of the most exquisite of the Christ- 
mas responses : 


Hodie nobis de coelo pax vera des- This day has the true Peace come down 
cendit. Hodie per totum mundum melli- from heaven; this day throughout the 
flui facti sunt coeli. whole world the skies drop down honey. 


Two psalms are chosen by the Liturgy foe use at Christmas on account 
of their obvious reference to the messianic times as times of peace and 
justice: Ps. Ixxii—Deus, judicium tuum Regi da—with its verse: 


Orietur in diebus ejus justitia et abun- There shall spring up in His days justice 
dantia pacis ; and abundance of peace ; 


and Ps. Ixxxiv.—Benedixisti, Domine, terram tuam—with the promise— 


Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt sibi; Mercy and truth have embraced each 
justitia et pax osculatae sunt. other ; justice and peace have met with a 
friendly kiss. 


1 Christmas: 1st Ant., 1st Vesp. 
2 Christmas: 1st Lesson 1st Noct.—Cf. Isaias, c. ix, 6. 
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In one of his sermons for Christmas, used in the Breviary in the lessons 
of the 6th day within the Octave, St. Leo the Great explains the import of 
true peace. Unfortunately, only a few lines of the passage treating of peace 
are given (at the end of the third lesson), but it is well worth quoting in full. 

St. Leo exhorts priests (2nd lesson), ‘‘as they are the shepherds of the 
people’, to listen to the message of the Angels in order to repeat it to their 


own charges, and continues (second half of 3rd lesson) : 


Quid autem in thesauro Dominicae 
largitatis ad honorem praesentis festi 
tam congruum possumus invenire quam 
pacem, quae in nativitate Dominj prima 
est angelico praedicata concentu? Ipsa 
est enim quae parit filios Dei, nutrix dilec- 
tionis, et genitrix unitatis ; requies beato- 
rum et aeternitatis habitaculum; cujus 
hoc proprium et speciale beneficium est 
ut jungat Deo quos secernit de mundo . . 
Quid est autem, dilectissimi, pacem habere 
ad Deum nisi velle quod jubet et nolle 
quod prohibet? Si enim humanae ami- 
citiae pares animos et similes expetunt 
voluntates, nec unquam diversitas morum 
ad firmarh potest pervenire concordiam, 
quomodo divinae particeps erit pacis, 
cui ea placent quae Deo displicent, et iis 
appetit delectari quibus illum novit 
offendi? Non est iste animus filiorum 
Dei nec talem sapientiam recipit adop- 
tiva nobilitas. Genus electum et regium, 
regenerationis suae respondeat dignitati, 
diligat quod diligit Pater, et in nullo ab 
Auctore suo dissentiat.} 


Now, -in the treasure-house of our 
Lord’s generosity what can we find so 
fitting for the celebration of the present 
feast than peace—that peace which was 
the first message delivered by the Angels 
on Our Lord’s birthday? For peace be- 
gets the children of God, it is the nurse of 
love and the mother of unity, the repose 
of the elect and our home for all eter- 
nity ; its peculiar task and special benefit 
is that it joins to God those whom it 
severs from the world. But, what is it 
to have peace with God except to will 
what He commands and not to will what 
He forbids? For if human friendship is 
based on equality of mind and of will, and 
dissimilar cMaracters can never attain to 
a lasting union, how can he share in the 
peace of God who is pleased with what 
displeases God and takes delight in those 
things by which God is offended? Such 
cannot be the mind of the children of 
God nor is this the wisdom of those 
ennobled by the grace of adoption. Let 
the chosen and royal race respond to the 
dignity of their regeneration. Let them 
love what their Father loves and in noth- 
ing dissent from their Maker. 


The proper Hymns of Christmastide. As we should expect, the proper 
hymns of the season of Christmas are worthy of the solemn mystery which 
they celebrate. These ‘“‘liturgical carols”, especially the graceful stanzas 
of Prudentius, have inspired the vernacular carols of every Christian nation. 

The author of the hymn for Vespers and Matins at Christmas and the 
Circumcision—Jesu, Redemptor omninm—temains so far unknown; the 
hymn is first found in the Benedictine breviaries of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Unfortunately it supplanted others by St. Ambrose, St. Hilary, 
and Prudentius. 

Of far higher inspiration is the alphabetical-hymn, written by Sedulius, 
sometimes called Coelius Sedulius, a Spanish or Italian poet of the fifth 
century, not to be confused with Sedulius the Irishman, who flourished 
about the middle of the ninth century. The hymn is divided for liturgical] 
use into two parts: the first of which—A~ solis ortus cardine—is used at Lauds 

1 Sermon VI de Nativitate, c. 3. 
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on Christmas night, and the second—Crudelis Herodes (or, in the ancient form, 


Hostis Herodes, i.e. stanza H)—at Vespers on the Epiphany. How grace- 
fully the poet sings : : 


Foeno jacere pertulit, He suffered Himself to be laid on the 

Praesepe non abhorruit, straw ; He did not recoil from the manger ; 

Et lacte modico pastus est He was fed with a few drops of milk; 

Per quem nec ales esurit. He through whom not even the birds 
want for food. 


Prudentius, “‘the Prince of Christian poets’’, to use the title given him 
by Dom Guéranger, and indeed by all who write on Christian poetry, is 
responsible for the hymn of Lauds on the Epiphany and for those on the 
feast of the Holy Innocents. As a matter of fact all these hymns, as well 
as those used for the feast of the Transfiguration, are excerpts from Pru- 
dentius’s “‘Hymn for the Epiphany’’, consisting of fifty-two stanzas. It is 


number XII of the Cathemerinon. ‘The following lines are charming in their 
naivety: 


Salvete, flores Martyrum, Flowers of the Martys, all hail! whom, 
Quos lucis ipso in limine on life’s very threshold, Christ’s perse- 
Christi insecutor sustulit cutor swept away as the gale scatters the 
Ceu turbo nascentes rosas. fresh-blown roses. ; 


Vos prima Christi victima, You were the first victims to die for 
Grex immolatorum tener, Christ—the little flock of tender lambs. 


Aram sub ipsam simplices Before the very altar you sport with palm 
Palma et coronis luditis. and crowns. 


These stanzas have had hundreds of translators—often fraditori—and 
imitators. One of the best among the latter was Crashaw: 


Go, smiling souls, your new built cages break, 
In heaven you'll learn to sing ere here to speak ; 
Nor let the milky fonts that bath your thirst 
Be your delay ; 
The place that calls you hence is at its worst 
Milk all the Way. 


The two modern feasts of the Holy Name and of the Holy Family have 
also their proper hymns. Those of the latter were composed by Pope Leo 
XIII, a skilful verse-writer. Those of the former—Jesu, dulcis memoria— 
as far as can be judged from the evidence of the early MSS., are the work 
of an anonymous English Benedictine (monk or nun) who lived about the 
year 1100. They were originally intended as a loving soliloquy of thanks- 
giving after receiving Holy Communion. Professor Gaselee aptly entitles 


9 


it ““The Rosy Sequence’’.? Out of the forty-two stanzas of which it is com- 





1 A translation of the whole hymn, by Mgr. Knox, is in The Westminster Hymnal, Nos. 
8 and 9. 


® See Gaselee, The Oxford Book of Medieval Latin Verse, pp. 111-117 and 228-229. 
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posed, only fourteen are used in the Breviary. They are undoubtedly well 
chosen for the feast. 


O Admirabile Commercium. ‘The 1st of January has been consecrated, . 
since at least the end of the fourth century, to the memory of Mary’s part in 
the mystery of the Incarnation. In fact in the earliest Sacramentaries the 
feast is called Natale Sanctae Mariae, Octava Domini ad Sanctam Mariam, 
In honorem S$. Mariae—Octabas Dni. ‘There are good arguments to show 
that originally the feast was instituted as the anniversary day of the Roman 
Basilica of Santa Maria Antica,! the ruins of which have been recently dis- 
covered. Itis situated in the quarter occupied from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries by the aristocracy of the Byzantine colony in Rome, and the 
Basilica was actually served by Eastern monks. 

To this day we can find traces of this ancient feast in the antiphons O 
admirabile commercium. Their phraseology echoes the christological con- 
troversies of those centuries and they are obviously of Greek origin. They 


repay study, for they are a pregnant compendium of Catholic theology on 
the mystery of the Incarnation. 


O admirabile commercium, Creator O marvellous interchange! The Cre- 


generis humani animatum corpus sumens, ator of the human race, taking a living 
de Virgine nasci dignatus est; et pro- body, deigned to be born of the Virgin, 
cedens homo sine semine largitus est and becoming a man without mortal seed, 


nobis suam deitatem. has bestowed on us His own Godhead. 





Mirabile mysterium declaratur hodie: A wondrous mystery is this day set 


innovantur naturae, Deus homo factus forth: Two natures-come together in a 
est ; id quod fuit permansit, et quod non new way: God became man; that which 
erat assumpsit ; non commixtionem passus was remained and that which was not He 
neque divisionem. took unto Himself; yet neither intermin- 
: gling nor division did He suffer. 

Magnum haereditatis mysterium: tem- Great is the mystery of our inheri- 
plum Dei factus est uterus nescientis tance: The womb of her that knew no 
virum; non est pollutus ex ea carnem man has become God’s temple ; nor was 
assumens ; omnes gentes venient dicentes : He defiled when taking flesh of her. All 
Gloria Tibi, Domine. nations shall come, and say: Glory be 


to Thee, O Lord! (Ad&a Sor, Kipue, 
d6£a Lor the great Byzantine liturgical 
acclamation.) 


Saints of Christmastide. All orders of Saints are well represented in 
Christmastide. The Apostles: St. Peter (Jan. 18), St. Paul (Jan. 25), St. 
John (Dec. 27). The Martyrs: Holy Innocents (Dec. 28), the protomartyrs 
before Christ’s passion; St. Stephen (Dec. 26), the protomartyr after Christ’s 
death; St. Sebastian (Jan. 20), the gallant soldier; St. Polycarp of Smyrna 
(Jan. 26), the “Angel of the Church of Smyrna” of the Apocalypse; his 


1 Cf, Dom D. Buenner, O.S.B., I/ Ciclo delle Feste Natalizie in Rivista Liturgica, Finalpia, 
An. I, n. L., pp. 5-16. : 
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great friend, St. Ignatius of Antioch (Feb. 1), the ‘“White Wheat of the Lord, 
ground by the teeth of the lions”’; our own St. Thomas of Canterbury (Dec. 
29), ‘gemma Angliae sacerdotalis’’; the young deacon of Saragossa, St. Vincent 
(Jan. 22). The Popes: St. Silvester I (Dec. 31), St. Telesphorus (Jan. 5), 
St. Hyginus (Jan. 11), St. Marcellus (Jan. 16), St. Fabian (Jan. 20). The 
Bishops and Doctors: St. Hilary of Poitiers (Jan. 14), St. John Chrysostom 
(Jan. 27), of ‘‘the golden-mouth”’, Patron Saint of preachers; St. Francis of 
Sales (Jan. 29), ‘‘the gentle Christ of Geneva”. The Founders and Hermits: 
St. Paul (Jan. 15), the First Hermit; St. Anthony (Jan..17), the Father of 
Cenobites; St. Maurus (Jan. 15), the first disciple of St. Benedict; St. Ray- 
mund of Pefiafort and St. Peter Nolasco (Jan. 23 and 28), St. John Bosco 
(Jan. 31), who brings us down to our own times. The Virgin-Martyrs: 
St. Prisca, (Jan. 18), St. Agnes (Jan. 21), St. Emerentiana (Jan. 23), mar- 
tyred while still a catechumen; and St. Martina (Jan. 30). 

Lastly, on 28 January, we have the commemoration of St. Agnes for the 
second time. This commemoration is all that remains of a unique Roman 
feast, celebrated in ancient times in honour of St. Agnes in her native city. 
This feast marked a very extraordinary exception made by Rome on 
behalf of her youthful Saint. While on 21 January Rome celebrated the 
anniversary of St. Agnes’s martyrdom—Na+sale sanctae Agnetis de passione— 
on the 28th she kept the anniversary of the Saint’s birth—Natale Sanctae 
Agnetis de nativitate, Natale sanctae Agnae genuinum. This is the feast which 
most of us commemorated on the 28th until recent times as the Festum sanctae 
Agnetis secundo. ‘Thus in former days St. Agnes shared with Our Lady and 
St. John the Baptist the distinction of being liturgically honoured on both 
her temporal and her eternal birthday.t_ On the feast of the martyrdom 
itself (21 January) the liturgy recites in honour of St. Agnes a proper office of 
exceptional beauty. Several of its antiphons and responses form part of the 
ritual of the profession of nuns in a great number of religious Orders. We 
would call attention to two verses which occur in several responses and 
antiphons: 


Iam corpus ejus corpori meo sociatum Already His (Christ’s) Body is united 
- est; et Sanguis ejus ornavit genas meas. to mine, and His Blood glows in my 
cheeks. 


The former verse refers, of course, to Holy Communion; the latter to a 
very interesting practice of the early Christians, viz. that of dipping the 
finger, after receiving Holy Communion, into the chalice and touching the 
cheeks with the Precious Blood. ; 

Romanus Rios, 





1 See Dom Schuster, Liber Sacramentorum, T. VI, p. 193; also Jean M. Hanssens, S.J., 
Natale Sanctae Agnetis secundo, in Gregorianum, xviii (1937), pp. 161-218. 
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SERMON NOTES 
THE FOUR ALLS 


[NS the parable of the Good Samaritan, our Lord is represented as coming 
to the rescue of human nature, stripped and wounded by the fall, when 
the Levitical sacrifices could not avail it. After bringing first aid—that is, 
supplying it with justifying grace—He takes it to ‘‘an inn”, which can 
hardly be understood as meaning anything other than His Church. If we 
think of the Church as an inn, and want to find a sign for it, the most 


appropriate seems to be that of ““The Four Alls’’, in view of St. Matthew, 
XXVIii, 18-20. 


I 


*‘ All power is given to me in heaven and in earth.’ Who is it that speaks so? 

You saw Him (i) at Bethlehem, a little child in his Mother’s arms. The 
scene was one of weakness and humiliation. That God should become 
Man, and reveal himself in all the attributes of weakness—simplicity, 
poverty, homelessness, discomfort, obscurity—what idea could be more 
sublime than that? 

You saw Him (ii) on Calvary, a condemned Prisoner on a Cross. His 
own chosen people had hunted Him to death, His own followers had 
deserted, His own friends had betrayed Him. That God should become 
Man, and reveal Himself in all the attributes of mortification—pain, disap- 
pointment, loneliness, unpopularity, contempt—what idea could be more 
touching than that? 

And now you see Him (iii) on a mountain in Galilee, risen from the 
dead. These are the same features you saw thirty years ago; these are the 
same scats from which the blood flowed, a few days back. What has He 
to say to you? 

He has tricked you! That weakness, that mortification, was only a 
mask; He has flung it aside! He claims all power; and it is not as eternal 
God that He speaks. ‘‘All power is giveftto Me’’; it is something acquired by 
a fresh title. Our Lord as Man claims the world’s allegiance. No room for 
pity, or for patronage. He claims all power, and He claims to delegate it. 
“All power is given to Me, going, therefore, teach ye. . . .”” The power made 
over by God to Man is delegated to fresh representatives. They ate to be 
masters and lords of the world. Only three more verses of St. Matthew’s 
gospel to run; and now, just in these last three verses, the picture is spoilt! 
The power He claims has been delegated to a Church, that is, to trace its 
characters over the scroll of history to interfere with destinies, change 
civilizations. A// power. . . 

You may see the Church (i) as the image of weakness; missionaries, 
going about in sheepskins and goatskins, fathers of the desert, religious 
orders in their first state of poverty, the sanctities of the cloister. Men and 
women imitating Christ’s weakness—what could be more sublime than 
that ? 
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You may see the Church (ii) as the image of mortification; martyrs 
stretched on the rack or dying on the scaffold. Men and women imitating 
Christ’s mortification—what could be more sublime than that? 

But so far you will have seen the Church, as you saw her Master, only 
under one particular aspect of her mission. You must complete the picture 
by seeing her (iii) invested with all power in heaven and earth, so far as such 
power can be mediated by purely human instruments. . 

This claim is limited by obvious considerations. The Church does not 
supersede the authority of kings or of magistrates; she will not interfere 
with it (and then only with reluctance) unless the interests of religion are 
at stake. Her spiritual weapons are reserved for her own rebellious subjects; 
to those who do not accept her claim she uses moral suasion, such as 
any teligious body might exercise. But within her own organization she 
enjoys such authority as earthly princes never dreamt of; her judgements 
last beyond the grave. The other Christianities will, like the Church 
herself, make a sincere effort to imitate the spirit of Bethlehem and of 
Calvary. But ‘‘All power is given to me; go ye therefore”’ is a formula that 
has no echo and no interpretation outside the Catholic Church. That is 
why she attracts where she attracts, repels where she repels. Repels, 
because the changing moods of the world resent such a document of 
eternity; attracts, because the individual craves for that guidance which the 
mob hates, and cannot find it, permanently, outside any religious body 
which speaks with an authoritative voice. 

*“Power”’ is an equivocal word; it may mean right or might. It is per- 
fectly clear that our Lord did leave power to His Apostles, yes, and to His 
Saints in all ages, in the sense of actual physical powers. They were to heal 
the sick, to drink poison and to take up serpents unharmed. But the Greek 
word used in this passage is used properly not of might, but of right. It was 
authority which was committed to our Lord as Man, authority which He 
handed on to His disciples. Authority in heaven and in earth; the effects 
of its exercise reach beyond the sphere of time, and yet it comes right down 

‘into daily, common life; tells us to do this and not to do that; becomes a 
factor, often a terrible factor, in the world’s history. 

Princes and Parliaments may rule by God-given right; but they can 
bind and loose here, not in heaven. It is easy enough to defy ecclesiastical 
authority by the assertion of political power. You can secularize education, 
debauch the public conscience, buy up the journalists. But the Church 
stands there as Christ stood before Pilate, judging Pilate. 


Il 


“‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.”? In the modern world, you naturally 
think of your religion as a good thing which you want to share with 
everybody else, with Eskimo or Hottentot. You find traces, in early 
religions, of the opposite instinct, to keep the good thing to yourself; each 
tribe with its own god, jealously refusing to let strangers have any part in 
his worship. The Jews, even with an imperfect revelation, were mono- 
theists, not monolaters. The God who was their national God was also 
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the Lord of heaven and earth. But it was not part of their mission to aim 
at including the whole Gentile world within the Church of the old 
Covenant. It was hard enough to keep the pure tradition alive among 
themselves, without running the risk of being contaminated by exchanging 
ideas with their neighbouts. 

When once the full revelation dawned, these hesitations came to an end; 
the religion of the world’s one God was to become the world’s one religion. 
The Catholic Church takes her very title from the consciousness of a universal 
mission. Propagandism, among non-Catholic Christians, is a kind of 
afterthcught; for more than a century the Reformation bodies were content 
to go on the principle of cuius regio, eius religio; but with the Catholic Church 
it is an instinct. Even today you will find professing Christians who 
wonder whether perhaps Hinduism or Mahommedanism isn’t the best 
religion for some people. But is the Credo truth; or is it lies? 


Because the Church is universal, she is always suspected of being anti- 
national. In Protestant countries, Catholics are suspected, at times of 
emergency, of being a disloyal minority. In Catholic countries, when they 
ate powerful, the Church is blamed for, not identifying herself with the 
fortunes of one particular nation, one particular culture. And there is a 
real danger which continually threatens her international vocation. Again 
and again statesmen have tried to capture the Church and exploit her as a 
vehicle for spreading this or that national type of culture, making it world- 
wide. She has to be continually on her guard against such attempts. She 
must achieve her destiny, which is to be the meeting-ground of all the 
nations, not the ally of one. ‘“They shall bring the honour and the glory of 
the nations into it’’—the traditions of every nation have some contribution 
to make to the sum of Catholic culture. Many nations, notably in the East, 
have not yet made their contribution; to that extent, we are the poorer, but 
it is only for the present. 

But when we speak of the “‘contribution”’ different nations have to make, 
we must be on our guard against the sense in which this phrase is used, 
sometimes, by non-Catholic writers on mission-work. They may make a 
contribution to Catholic culture, interpreting Christ’s message afresh in terms 
of their own literature, art and song—they cannot add anything to, or 
subtract anything from, the message itself. The experience of Pentecost did 
not lead the Apostles to reconsider the witness they had to bear; they did 
not reflect that such and such a doctrine would be unintelligible to the 
Elamites, would not go down in the parts of Libya about Cyrene. Our 
Lord sent out twelve simple people, fishermen and so on, all from the same 
corner of the world, not one Nordic skull among them, to teach all nations. 
Rome with her world-empire, Greece with her artistic genius, are to be 
treated as school-boys, kicking their legs against the desk while Peter and 
James and John teach them something which they did not know before. 
Nor do we hear that Joseph of Arimathea had any special edition of the 
Gospel entrusted to him. .. . They will have to learn, and at the same 
time to unlearn; the Roman, ridiculously dignified, the Greek, confident 
that his philosophical guesses had reached the heart of truth, must be taught 
the foolishness of the Cross. 

And indeed, the word ‘‘teach”’ is a mistranslation. It is not ‘‘didaskete’’, 
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‘matheteusate’, make disciples of all nations. It was not merely a 


. 


it is 


question of driving into people’s heads certain theological ideas which were 
not there before. “People, everywhere, were to be moulded into a type; 
were to take the impress of our Lord’s life and sufferings. 


Ill 


““Teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I have commanded you.” ‘The 
word ‘‘observe”’ calls for particular attention. It is very: common in the 
Old Testament, where it applies especially to keeping up the ceremonies of 
the Jewish law. But of course its sense is not restricted to external 
observance; “‘keeping the unity of the Spirit’’ is still the same verb. What 
were the “‘things’’ our Lord had in mind when he imposed this duty of 
universal observance ? 

That Christians should love one another, should do like the Good 
Samaritan, should take up the cross and follow their Master—these, beyond 
doubt, are among the observances he claims of us. But this demand for the 
meticulous observance of “‘all things, whatsoever I have commanded you”’ 
obviously goes further than that; the reference must be to traditions of 
belief and worship which time might be expected to obscure, if the Church 
was not careful about them. Our Lord did leave such traditions. Many 
Christians would like us to believe that nothing mattered, in His view, 
except the formation of a Christ-like character in His disciples. But it is 
evident from the Acts of the Apostles, not to speak of later documents, that 
the Church had her traditions from the first. Some of these, like the 
“breaking of bread’’, owed their origin to circumstances recorded in the 
Gospels. Others, like the ‘‘laying on of hands”’, must evidently have been 
of our Lord’s own institution, although no such command of His has been 
pteserved among His recorded sayings. 

It must be remembered that these last three verses of St. Matthew 
follow immediately on the period during which the risen Christ was 
“speaking to his apostles of the kingdom of God”’—that is, His Church. 
Was it not, probably, this disciplina arcani of His that our Lord had specially 
in view when He uttered His final charge about ‘‘observing all those 
directions which I have been issuing to you’’? 

To that period belong the words, “‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost’’; to that 
period belong the words, ‘‘Feed my sheep’’.. And if we want a third instance, 
it occurs in the verse immediately before our present text. ‘“Teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost’’ ; those words involve, evidently, a piece of doctrine and a 
piece of ceremonial which Christian people are to ‘“‘observe”. Our Lord 
baptized, and the Apostles baptized; but this is the first recorded occasion on 
which the rite was imposed as generally necessary. The existence of three 
Persons in the Godhead can be legitimately inferred from setting various 
utterances of His side by side; but this is the first recorded occasion on which 
He used the actual formula. It is as if He had said, ““Baptize them, tell them 
about the Trinity, and then command them to go on baptizing, go on 
preaching the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
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We have seen that the Catholic Church is distinguishable by her daring 
claim to authority over human souls; we have seen that she is distinguished 
by her permanent instinct of propagandism. It is well we should notice, 
now, a third quality which distinguishes her from other Christian bodies— 
her obstinate retentiveness of tradition. It is true that in this respect the 
Orthodox churches of the East, not in communion with her, have. an 
equally imposing record. But they have lived in a much more sheltered 

‘intellectual atmosphere; they have retained tradition as we have, but they 
have not been tempted, as we have, to innovate. Souls—and they become 
increasingly common in troubled times like ours—that are on the look-out 
for an unchanging background to life, an integral system which has kept 
all the traditions, whatsoever were handed down to it, and defied the 
centuries, must be pardoned if they sometimes cast wistful glances at the 
Catholic Church, as something different from the other Christianities. 


IV 


“Behold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
*‘Tam with you”; what does our Lord mean by “‘with’’? There is a sense in 
which God is present to every soul at all times. There is a special sense in 
which He is present to every soul that is in a state of grace, even though, 
through invincible ignorance, it remains outside the true Church. But here, 
surely, our Lord is speaking to His friends as a body corporate. They form 


the nucleus of that Church which He is leaving behind him, to last until He 
returns in glory. 

‘*T am with _you’’; what does He mean by “‘you’’? Only about a dozen 
people are present; their life-time won’t last long; does His promise only 
hold good during their life-time? If so, why does He say ‘‘until the con- 
summation of the world”? Nobody who really believes in our Lord’s 
Divinity can suppose that He thought the end of the world was going to 
come within that century. He includes, then, other people who are not 
present; the corporate society has powers to perpetuate its own existence. 
It is to an undying body that He speaks. 

With you—with whom? This is a tremendous promise, and we would 
‘not care to miss belonging to a body so privileged. What would happen 
if you advertised in the newspapers asking for the address of the true Church 
of Christ? A hundred years ago you would have been besieged by rival 
applicants. Now—it is hardly more reassuring—you would find most 
Christians believe their denomination is the best—for them, anyhow; but 
they would not be prepared to say that it is the true Church of Christ. 
Today, you would find only a small number of small religious bodies 
answering your advertisement, and—the Catholic Church. 

Our Lord is to be with us a// days, not just unendingly but unceasingly ; 
there will be no moment, then, at which it will not be possible to discover, 
here and now, by a simple test, which body has inherited the promises. 
But today, the other denominations have lost their old confidence. Ask 
which of them, if any, is the true Church of Christ, and almost any member 
of them will tell you the same thing—that there is no true Church of Christ, 
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just at present. There was, perhaps, in the first few centuries, and there 
will be again, when there has been a general reunion of all the different 
sects. But just now, things are in an anomalous position; the legacy our 
Lord left to us in His parting promise must go unclaimed. 

Has the promise, then, remained unfulfilled? We were led to believe 
that a continuous presence would abide on earth; that it would be possible, 
at any given moment in history, for plain, simple folk to look for, and to 
find, one religious body to which the promise was made, one religious body 
which was the legitimate successor of that tiny Church on the Galilean 
hillside. That hope, it seems, was only a dream. We thought the Church 
was going to be guided into all truth; perhaps it will be, but we shall not 
live to see it happen. In our day, there is a multitude of churches; they 
cannot all have been guided into the truth, since they all differ—and yet none 
dares to claim that it is right, and the others are wrong. 

None of them, did we say? Yes, there is one Church that will tell you 
she has never known, in the course of nineteen centuries, a single day pass 
on which her Divine Master was not fully present with her; that all the 
schisms and heresies and revolutions have never shaken that confidence 
of hers. She is the Church that claims all power in heaven and in earth 
over the souls of her subjects; the Church that teaches, and has ever taught, 
all the nations with which she came in contact; the Church which is careful 
to observe every possible tradition which may contain the least whisper of a 
Divine command. And she has been what she is through the centuries; 
will be, till the consummation of the world. 


R. A. Knox. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Tue ‘‘MISEREATUR”? FORMULA 


What is the purpose, nature and effect of the general absolution formula 
which follows the Confiteor at Mass, Office and other occasions? (X.Y.Z.) 


REPLY 


Before offering Mass or receiving Holy Communion a man must “‘prove 
himself’’, as St. Paul says in I Cor. xi, 28. In the earliest liturgies, there- 
fore, one finds the profession of unworthiness and petition for forgiveness, 
which is known as the ‘‘apologia”’, many ancient examples of which may be 
seen in Dict. Archéol s.v. Apologies. In our current Missal the ancient Aufer 
a nobis and the more recent Oramus te Domine belong to this category, as well 
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as the seven prayers, one for each day of the week, given in the “‘Praeparatio 
ad Missam’’. 

The Confiteor and following formulae have the same purpose and appear to 
have been a development of the ‘‘apologia’’. But there is this considerable 
difference: unlike the latter, which is always personal and private, the general 
absolution formula is reciprocal and public, and the Indulgentiam clearly im- 
plies the exercise of some sacerdotal power or authority. It is rightly to be 
numbered amongst the “‘sacramentals”’, which are described in canon 1144 
as ‘“res aut actiones quibus Ecclesia, in aliquam Sacramentorum imitationem, 
uti solet ad obtinendos ex sua impetratione effectus praesertim spirituales”’. 
The difference between sacramentals and the sacraments, which they imi- 
tate, is that their institution is by the Church, not by Christ, and that their 
effects are not caused “‘ex opere operato”’. Dr. Callewaert, writing in Colla- 
tiones Brugenses, 1932, p. 115, gives the clearest explanation we have seen of 
the nature of the Indulgentiam: ‘‘. . . sacerdos tanquam publicus minister 
gratiae et veniae divinae, formula “deprecativa, nomine Ecclesiae, pro seipso 
simul ac pro adstantibus, implorat ‘indulgentiam, absolutionem et temis- 
sionem omnium peccatorum’ de quibus habetur contritio. Ab Ecclesia 
ordinatur ritus ille, et signanter ultima solemnior oratio, ad remissionem pec- 
catorum obtinendam non vi ‘sacramenti’ ex opere operato, sed virtute ‘sacra- 
mentalis’ ex opere operantis Ecclesiae. Ab hac enim institutus eiusque 
nomine peractus acquirit ritus ille virtutem a dispositione ministri et subiecti 
independentem, qua per modum impetrationis Deum positivo influxu movet 
ut, intuitu dilectae Christi sponsae, excitet in voluntate veram poenitentiam, 
pet quam mereatur peccatorum remissionem’’. 


St. Thomas explicitely teaches, in Summa Theol. Il, 87, 3 ad 1, that the 
sacramentals temit venial sin “‘inquantum inclinant animam ad motum 
poenitentiae’’, and this must clearlysbe held when the formula itself refers 
to the remission of sin. Those writers who dissent from the doctrine mean, 
of course, that this effect is not caused “‘ex opere operato””. Mortal sins 
must be submitted to the power of the keys in the sacrament of Penance, 
whereas venial sins need not be. If mortal sins are remitted on the occasion 
of the Indulgentiam, it will be because the grace of making an act of perfect 
contrition is then given; the obligation of confession, of course, remains. 

What has been said about the meaning of the formula when it occurs at 
Mass and Holy Communion applies equally to other rites, e.g. in reciting the 
Divine Office, morning (formerly Preces were always said at Prime) and 
evening, or before receiving Extreme Unction, or before the grant of a litur- 
gical indulgence. 

Its purpose before the absolution of sin in the sacrament of Penance is 
less evident, since it would appear that its value as a sacramental is lost when 
followed immediately by a sacrament designed of its nature to remit sin ex 
opere operato. It is true that the preceding formula may be omitted for a just 
cause, but canon 885 directs that it shall normally be said. We have not seen 
any perfectly satisfactory explanation of this difficulty, but we conceive it 
to be that the preceding formula has for its purpose to dispose the penitent 
for absolution, in much the same way as the blessing which is sought and 
given immediately the penitent arrives; the uplifted right hand, during the 
recital of the form, is a relic of the former imposition of hands. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ADVERTISING FOR RELIGIOUS ‘VOCATIONS 


Is there any objection in principle to advertising in the Press with a 
view to obtaining candidates for religious communities? (G.) 


REPLY 





Canon 538: In religionem admitti potest quilibet catholicus qui nullo 
legitimo detineatur impedimento rectaque intentione moveatur, et ad 
religionis onera ferenda sit idoneus. 

S.C. de Relig., 8 March, 1922 (A.A.S. xiv, 161): De quinquenniali rela- 
tione: 

n. 10. Num speciali aliquo modo seu industria ad nomen Instituto dan- 
dum quis allectus fuerit; et praesertim num ephemeridum ope 
moderatores hunc in finem usi.sint. 

n. 11. Num praeterea exquisita fuerit sufficiens notitia ¢irca eorum in- 
dolem et mores quoties id necessarium erat vel opportunum. 

It is rather remarkable that the Code itself never uses the term “‘divine 
vocation’’ of the religious life, but restricts its use to the priesthood; since 
the discussions which arose from Lahitton’s thesis, it is certain that a divine 
vocation to the priesthood is essentially in the call of the bishop, and there 
is nothing exactly resembling this in a call to the religious life. Neverthe- 
less, the term “divine vocation’’ is rightly used of the religious life, both 
unofficially by the spiritual writers, and officially in such documents as 
Fontes (n. 4396). 

(i) There is no objection in principle to seeking postulants for religious 
Institutes by employing human means, including Press advertisements, pro- 
vided it is done prudently. For if a special, internal and extraordinary in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit is not necessary for a true vocation to the priest- 
hood, a fortiori it is not required for the religious life, although it may easily 
be admitted that, both for the priesthood and for the religious life, there 
exists in most cases this special internal attraction of divine grace. All that 
is essentially required is “‘fitness”’ for the burden which is being assumed and 
a “‘right intention”. ‘‘Sufficit vero vocatio divina per illuminationem et 
motionem -gratiae ordinariae, quam homo percipit ratione fide illustrata. 
Haec autem vocatio interna ordinaria, si spectetur ex parte Dei vocantis, est 
operatio qua Deus manifestat etexequitur consilium divinae suae providentiae 
determinatum hominem invitandi ad statum perfectionis, seu statum 
religiosum amplectendum, eique congrua auxilia praeparandi ad ferendas 
speciales obligationes huius status’’.} 

Moreover, since the qualifications vasy in different Institutes, there can 
be no objection in principle to stating, in these advertisements, that 
candidates must possess the desired qualifications; for example, a teaching 
certificate. 

(ii) Accordingly, apart from what the statutes of individual Institutes 
may determine, there is no law against advertising for postulants. On the 


1 Collationes Brugenses, 1937, P. 237. 
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contrary, nn. 10 and 11 of the “‘Quinquennial Relation”’ assume that this 
Practice exists in certain Institutes, and the Holy See is concerned merely 
with securing some control-or check upon it by demanding information. 
For the practice is liable to abuse, in so far as unsuitable candidates may be 
obtained from advertisements; on the other hand, the whole character and 
fitness of these subjects will be tested in the novitiate, and a faulty or inade- 
quate intention will be made “‘right’’. Abuses are always liable to enter into 
human affairs, but there seems, on the whole, less likelihood of this happen- 
ing when postulants are attracted by advertisements than when secured by 
some other human means. Thus, Fonées, n. 4399, speaks of schools “‘in 
quibus puellae speciali cura in spem ‘amplectendae vitae religosae educantur”’. 
One who replies to an advertisement is much more likely to be acting with a 
right intention and with complete freedom than one who has been educated 
from childhood with a view to the development of a religious vocation. 


DAILY Vorive Mass DE B.V.M. 


Should a priest, who by indult recites daily a votive Mass of Our Lady, 
use always white vestments in a public church, or thése corresponding to the 
office of the day? (H. T.) 


REPLY 


The most recent Instruction of the Congregatio of Rites “‘pro sacerdote 
caecutiente”’, 12 January, 1921, n. 4363, modifies previous instructions, in 
some respects, in order to make the votive Mass tally, as far as possible, 
with the Mass of the day. Thus, whenever Gloria and Credo are to be said 
in the Mass of the day according to the calendar of the church, they are to 
be said in this votive Mass of Our Lady. One is free to argue that the same 
principle must apply, with much more reason, to the colour of the vestments, 
particularly as it is agreed that the use of the liturgical colour corresponding 
with the Mass said does not bind sab gravi. It is a point which could properly 
be put to the Sacred Congregation. Our own view is that the rule given 
by J.R.C. 2560.1, and 3146.2, which requires always white vestments for 
these Masses, is still in force, and this is maintained by those who have com- 
mented on the subject since 1921, e.g. Aertnys, Compendium Liturgiae Sacrae 
(1936), p. 121. A good solution satisfying everyone is to use cloth of gold 
vestments, if they are obtainable, for white, red and green, as permitted from 
S.R.C. 3646.2. 


Powers OF SupPLY PRIEST 


A priest is supplying at a parish church whilst the parish priest (the only 
priest of the parish) is on holiday. What powers does he possess for assist- 
ing at marriages and for delegating others? (F. J. K.) 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


REPLY 


Canon 465 §4: Sive continuum sive intermissum sit vacationum tempus, 
cum absentia ultra hebdomadam est duratura, parochus, praeter legitimam 
causam, habere debet Ordinarii scriptam licentiam et vicarium substitutum 
sui loco relinquere ab eodem Ordinario probandum. .. . 


§5: Si parochus repentina et gravi de causa discedere atque ultra heb- 
domadam cogatur abesse, quamprimum per litteras Ordinarium commone- 
faciat, ei indicans causam discessus et sacerdotem supplentem, eiusque stet 
mandatis. 

Canon 474: Vicarius substitutus qui constituitur ad normam can. 465 

. locum parochi tenet in omnibus quae ad’curam animarum spectant, nisi 
Ordinarius loci vel parochus aliquid exceperint. 

Code Commission, 14 July, 1922: 

I. Utrum vicarius substitutus, de quo in canone 465 §4, possit post Ordi- 
narii approbationem licite et valide assistere matrimoniis, si nulla limitatio 
apposita fuerit. 

II. Utrum idem vicarius id possit etiam ante Ordinarii approbationem. 

III. Utrum idem vicarius parochi religiosi id possit post approbationem 
Ordinarii, sed ante approbationem superioris religiosi. 

IV. Utrum vicarius, seu sacerdos supplens, de quo in citato canone 465 
§5, id possit ante approbationem Ordinarii. 

R.—Ad I. Affirmative. Ad II. Negative. Ad III. Affirmative. Ad IV. 
Affirmative, quoadusque Ordinarius, cui significata fuit designatio sacerdotis 
supplentis, aliter non statuerit. 

Code Commission, 20 May, 1923: 

I. Utrum vicarius oeconomus legitime constitutus in paroecia vacante, 
ad normam canonum 472 et 473, possit licentiam assistendi matrimonio 
dare sacerdoti determinato ad matrimonium determinatum. 

II. Utrum id possit vicarius substitutus, de quo in canone 465 §4, post 
Ordinarii approbationem, si nullam limitationem Ordinarius apposuerit. 

III. Utrum vicarius parochi religiosi id possit post Ordinarii appro- 
bationem, sed ante approbationem superioris religiosi. 

IV. Utrum vicarius, seu sacerdos supplens, de quo in citato canone 465 
§5, id possit ante Ordinarii approbationem. 

R.-Ad I. Affirmative. Ad II. Affirmative. Ad HI. Affirmative. Ad 
IV. Affirmative, quoadusque Ordinarius, cui significata fuit designatio 
sacerdotis suppientis, aliter non statuerit. 

(i) By a “‘supply priest”? may be meant a “‘vicarius substitutus” properly 
constituted according to the terms of canon 465 §4. A comparison between 
canons 197, §1, 474 and 873, §1 shows that the jurisdiction of this priest is 
“ordinary”’, and it necessarily follows, therefore, that not only can he validly 
assist at marriages, as the Code Commission reply in 1922 determines, 
but that he can also delegate another priest to do so, as the reply of 1923 
decides. 

In many places the common law is still more specifically determined by 
local legislation, for example, that no foreign priest may be left in sole charge 
during the holidays of the parish priest. In our view these additional local 
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regulations must be observed for the valid appointment of the ‘‘vicarius 
substitutus”’, and consequently for his yalid assistance at marriages. 

(ii) It may happen that, in ignorance of the law as explained above, the 
parish priest secures a supply without the Ordinary’s intervention, or that 
the supply priest is engaged for less than a week. In these instances the 
power of this priest validly to assist at marriages will depend on his obtain- 
ing delegation for each occasion, either from the parish priest or from the 
Ordinary, according to the well-known law of canons 1094—-1096. Failing 
this express delegation the marriages at which he assists are invalid, unless 
it can be shown that he enjoyed jurisdiction from canon 209 on the title of 
common error. 

(iii) There is, finally, the position of assistant priests (vicarii coopera- 
tores) in this question. In many dioceses all the assistant priests receive from 
the Ordinary delegation for the valid assistance at all marriages within their - 
parishes, a most prudent and opportune measure. 

If they are not thus delegated, the powers of the senior who is left in 
charge of the parish, during the parish priest’s absence for more than a week, 
can easily be settled. The senior assistant priest, gua ‘‘vicarius substitutus”, 
needs the Ordinary’s approbation as explained in (i); gua ‘‘vicarius coopera- 
tor’’ it is now quite certain that he enjoys no power to assist at marriages,” 
and his position is that of the priest in (ii). 


*““ORATIO IMPERATA’” CEASING 


Does the obligation of reciting at Mass an “‘oratio imperata’’ cease with 
the death of the bishop who ordered it? (V.) 


REPLY 


Canon 24: Praecepta, singulis data, eos quibus dantur, ubique urgent, 
sed iudicialiter urgeri nequeunt et cessant resoluto iure praecipientis, nisi 
per legitimum documentum aut coram duobus testibus imposita fuerint. 

Canon 335, §2: Leges episcopales statim a promulgatione obligare 
incipiunt, nisi aliud in ipsis caveatur; modus autem promulgationis ab 
ipsomet Episcopo determinatur. 

S.R.C. n. 2613, ad 2: An liceat clerico . . . ab iis recitandis cessare pro 
lubitu, antequam Ordinarius id iusserit? Resp. Negative. 

(i) The question is of some interest, for an “oratio imperata’’ is an 
example of an ordinance which is neither a law, since it is lacking stability, 
not merely an order placed upon an individual. It is a “‘general precept’’, 
the exact notion of which is nowhere dealt with in the Code; but the com- 
mentators tend to interpret its meaning as though it were a law in all respects 
except permanence. Of these canonists the most satisfactory is Onclin: 


1 Cf. Claeys-Bouuaert in Jus Pontificium, 1927, p. 78, and CLERGY REviEw, 1937, XIII, 
p. 70. 

2Cf. Code Commission, 31 January, 1942, and 25 January, 1943; CLERGY Review, 
XXII, p. 284, and XXIII, p. 329. 
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““Praeceptum in casu particulari communitati datum, quamvis attento 
usuali sensu verbi legis, lex vocari non possit, cum doctrina constans hoc 
nomen semper reservaverit iussioni quae aliqua saltem generalitate gaudeat; 
sed, cum communitati ipsi ac toti detur, quoad vim a lege non differt ac 
legi aequiparari debet. Solum praeceptum singulare, quod nempe singulis 
datur, non potest legi aequiparari. Igitur, dum praeceptum singulis datum, 
ad normam canonis 24, generatim cessat resoluto iure praecipientis et vim 
personalem semper habet, nisi aliud a piaecipiente determinetur, prae- 
ceptum commune in casu particulari latum, non secus ac lex, vim non 
amittit resoluto iure praecipientis.... Sane Codex aliter statuere potuisset; 
sed cum nihil de hac quaestione decernat, ac solis praeceptis singularibus 
vim personalem agnoscat, haec solutio . . . admittenda est.1 

The “‘oratio imperata’’ will usually have all the constituents of law, except 
permanence: imposed by one with power of jurisdiction in the external 
forum; ordered for the common good and not merely for the private 
guidance of individuals; promulgated as an authoritative official order in 
some printed journal or communication. Since, from canon 24, even a 
personal precept, if given with some legal formality, continues after the 
prelate’s death, still more so, it would seem, does a general precept, unless 
the contrary is clear from its wording, e.g. “‘ad beneplacitum rfostrum’”. 

Our own view, therefore, is that an order to recite an “‘oratio imperata”’ 
continues to be of obligation until withdrawn by OF Vicar Capitular. 

(ii) Before the Code there were many who held'that not only episcopal 

“general precepts, but even episcopal laws ceased to be of obligation on the 
bishop’s death, unless promulgated in a diocesan synod. From the terms 
of canon 335, §2, this view about épiscopal laws is obsolete. 

Since the publication of the Code, inasmuch as its legislation about 
“general precepts” is indeterminate, a few manualists will be found who, 
without arguing the point very thoroughly, hold that they are of obligation 
only during the life of the prelate.‘ 

We have found only one writer who states, though unsupported by any 
reasons, that the ‘‘oratio imperata’’ ceases to be obligation after the death 
of the prelate who has ordered it: /’ Ami du Clergé, 1921, p. 400. Inasmuch 
as the legal principles about “‘general precepts’’ are not clearly formulated, 
one may follow this opinion, though personally we think it is incorrect. 

(iii) In actual practice, the obligation can easily be discovered and all 
doubts removed by ascertaining the will of the Vicar Capitular. Our 
correspondent suggests that, if a Vicar Capitular imposes a fresh “‘oratio 
imperata”’, without any reference to the one ordered by the late bishop, it 
is to be assumed that his intention is to replace the former one, which is 
thereby removed. Applying the principles on laws, which are the only 
ones available at the moment for “‘general precepts”, we cannot agree: 
“lex posterior, a competenti auctoritate lata, obrogat priori, si id expresse 
edicat, aut sit illi directe contraria . . 2? (Canon 22). Thusa prayer ordered 


7 


1 De Territoriali vel Personali Legis Indole (1938), p. 369. Cf. also Van Hove, De Legibus, 
§97; Beste, Introductio, p. 90; Maroto, Institutiones, 1, §268. 
. *Cf. CLercy Review, 1943, XXIII, p. 467. 

8 Cf. d’Annibale, Sammula, 1, §199. 

4 Cappello, Summa Turis, 1, §102; Chelodi, De Personis, §70.- 
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“‘Ad postulandam serenitatem’’ necessarily removes the previous one “‘Ad 
petendam pluviam”’ without expressly mentioning it. But two episcopa] 
“‘orationes imperatae”’ are permitted by the rubrics; the first one may be held, 
perhaps, to cease for the reasons given in (ii) “‘resoluto iure praecipientis”’ ; 
it will also cease, of course, if the need which occasioned it ceases. Other- 
wise, it remains of obligation until authoritatively removed, as decided by 
S.R.C. n. 2613. 


E. J. M. 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 


DE PROHIBITIONE LIBRORUM (A.A.S. xxxv, 1943, Pp. 144). 


Cum in. pravis libris denuntiandis morae et omissiones sint saepe 
conquerendae plurimique christifideles in exitiali ignorantia circa denuntia- 
tionem et prohibitionem perniciosorum librorum versentur, Suprema S. 
Congzegatio Sancti Of&ii opportunum ducit praecipua sacrorum canonum 
de hac re praescripta in memoriam revocare; per prava enim vel noxia 
scripta puritas fidei, integritas morum ipsaque salus animarum maximis 
peciculis exponuntur, ut compertum este 

Profecto innumera scripta fidei ac moribus adversantia, quae prae- 
sertim nostris temporibus, ubique terrarum et variis linguis quotidie fere 
eduntur, Sedes Apostolica ipsa sollicite ac tempestive prohibere nequit. 
Opus proinde est, ut locorum Ordinarii, quorum est sanam et orthodoxam 
doctrinam conservare ac bonos mores tueri (c. 343, 1), per se aut per sacer- 
dotes idoneos vigilent in libros, qui in proprio territorio eduntur aut venales 


ptostant (c. 1397, 4), et quos damnandos iudicaverint, eos suis subditis: 


prohibeant (c. 1395, 1). Tus et officium prohibendi ex iusta causa libros pro 
suis subditis competit etiam Abbati monasterii sui iuris et supremo religionis 
clericalis exemptae Moderatori cum suo Capitulo vel Consilio immo, in 
casu urgenti, aliis Superioribus maioribus cum proprio Consilio, ea tamen 
lege ut rem quantocius deferant ad supremum Moderatorem (c. 1395, 3). 
Attamen libros, qui subtilius examen exigant vel de quibus ad salutarem 
effectum consequendum supremae auctoritatis sententia requiri videatur, 
ad Apostolicae Sedis iudicium Ordinarii deferant (c. 1397, 5). 

Omnium quidem fidelium, praesertim clericorum, est libros perniciosos 
competenti auctoritati denuntiare; sed peculiari titulo id pertinet ad clericos 
in dignitate ecclesiastica constitutos, ut sunt Legati Sanctae Sedis loco- 
rumque Ordinarii, atque ad eos qui doctrina ceteris praecellunt, ut Universi- 
tatum catholicarum Rectores Doctoresque. 

Denuntiatio autem facienda est vel huic Congregationi S. Officii, vel 
Ordinario loci, declaratis quidem causis, quibus liber prohibendus exi; 
stimetur. Tis vero, ad quos denuntiatio defertur, sanctum esto nomina 
denuntiantium secreta servare (c. 1397, I, 2, 3): 
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Denique Ordinarii locorum aliique curam animarum habentes fideles 
opportune moneant: (2) prohibitionem librorum id efficere, ut liber sine 
debita licentia nec edi vel iterum edi (nisi factis correctionibus et legitima 
approbatione obtenta), nec legi, nec retineri, nee vendi, nec in aliam lin- 
guam verti, nec ullo modo cum aliis communicari possit (c. 1398, 1, 2); (d) 
libros ab Apostolica Sede damnatos ubique locorum et in quodcumque 
vertantur idioma prohibitos censeri (c. 1396); (¢) lege positiva ecclesiastica 
esse vetitos non tantum libros speciali decreto ab Apostolica Sede singillatim 
damnatos et in Indicem librorum prohibitorum relatos, vel a Conciliis particu- 
laribus sive ab Ordinariis pro suis subditis proscriptos, sed etiam libros pro- 
hibitos pso iure communi, idest ex tegulis c. 1399 contentis, quibus fere omnes 
libri pravi et de se noxii modo generali prohibentur; (d) ex lege naturali 
vetari cuiuslibet libri lectio, quae proximum periculum spirituale praebeat, ; 
cum ius naturae prohibeat, ne quis se constituat in periculo amittendi veram 
fidem aut bonos mores; itaque licentiam utendi libris prohibitis a quovis 
obtentam nullo modo eximere ab hac prohibitione legis naturalis (c. 1405, 1). 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii die 17 Aprilis 1943. 

I. Perr, Super. S. Congr. S. Officii Notarins. 
















(ii) LITTERAE APOSTOLICAE 


SANCTUS FRANCISCUS DE PAULA, CONFESSOR, UNIVERSITATUM MARITIMAE 
GENTIS CURIS PRAEPOSITARUM, NAVIGATIONIS SOCIETATUM NAVI- 
CULARIORUMQUE OMNIUM ITALICI REGNI PECULIARIS COELESTIS PATRONUS 

DECLARATUR (A.A.S. xxxv, 1943, p. 163.) 








PIUS PP. XII 


















Ad perpetuam rei memoriam.—Quod Sanctorum patronatus variis 
Christianae Societatis Ordinibus data opportunitate tribuatur, id, cum 
christifideles iubeat in necessitatibus suis auxilium a Deo per caelicolarum 
intercessionem fidenter impetrare, Nobis etiam suadet ut ad spirituale 
nauticorum Italiae bonum procurandum eisdem peculiarem coelestem 
Patronum, precibus quoque annuentes nuperrime Nobis adhibitis nunc iam 
decernamus. Est enim Nobis exploratum quam nitida fide sodaliciae 
universitates gentis maritimae curis praepositae, navigationis societates 
naviculariique omnes ex italica ditione Nos enixe rogaverint ut Sanctum 
Franciscum de Paula eorum coelestem Patronum apud Deum statuere 
dignemur; quam instantibus quoque verbis tum Viri Principes e Sabaudiae 
Domo et Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae Cardinalis Ianuensium Archiepiscopus, 
tum sive Archiepiscopus Castrensis pro Italia Ordinarius sive Ordinis Mini- 
morum Generalis Corrector, tum denique civiles Italici Rectores suffragiis 
suis amplissimis preces easdem auxerint. Sanctum enim Franciscum de 
Paula, Confessorem, qui Ordinis Minimorum institutor exstitit et virtutibus 
miraculisque clarus a Decessore Nostro Leone Pp. decimo in Sanctorum 
numerum adscriptus est, iugiter Italici litoris homines maritimi magna 
devotione venerati sunt, cum ipsamet Thaumaturgi vita prodigiis in mari 
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expletis ac saepe pro nautarum utilitate plena sit; eumque postea navigatores 
invocaverint atque experti sint validam eiusdem Sancti protectionem peri- 
culis in suis, sicut .ex donariis ipsis votivis pracsertim colligi potest, quibus 
ianuense templum- -sanctuarium, ob suam “‘campanam maris”’ abhinc paucos 
annos sollemniter benedictam, omnibus e Tyrrhenis oris notum, exornatur. 
Quapropter cum opportunum Nobis videatur hac ipsa die, sexto nempe 
Kalendas Aprilis, qua anno salutis millesimo quadringentesimo sexto decimo 
idem Sanctus thaumaturgus in Calabria natus est, postulationibus ipsis 
annuere, audito quoque Venerabili Fratre Nostro Sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae 
Cardinali Episcopo Praenestino, Sacrae Rituum Congregationis praefecto, 
praesentium Litterarum tenore deque Apostolicae Nostrae potestatis plenitu- 
dine perpetuumque in modum, Sanctum Franciscum de Paula, Confessorem, 
peculiarem Universitatum maritimae gentis curis praepositarum, navigationis 
Societatum naviculariorumque omnium Italici Regni coelestem apud Deum 
Patronum ultro libenterque constituimus et confirmamus. Contrariis non 
obstantibus quibuslibet. Haec benigne statuimus, decernentes presentes 
Litteras firmas, validas atque efficaces iugiter exstare ac permanere; suosque 
plenos atque integros effectus sortiri et obtinere; illisque ad quos pertinent 
seu pertinere poterunt, nunc et in posterum plenissime suffragari; sicque 
rite iudicandum esse ac definiendum, irritumque ex nunc et inane fieri si 
quidquam secus, super his, a quovis, scienter sive ignoranter, attentari 
contingerit. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, sub anulo Piscatoris, die xxv 
mensis Martii, anno MCMxxxx11I, Pontificatus Nostri quinto. 

A. Card. MAGLIONE, a Secretis Status. 


PARISH PROBLEMS 
BORROWERS 


Many an experienced priest has been known to proclaim that if he could 
recover all the money he has lent during his long ministry he would now be 
quite well off. Borrowers have a close affinity to beggars, and are not less 
annoying. “Every parish has its share of habitual, if not professional, 
borrowers, and indeed they seem to be more prevalent in those places which 
are said to be well-to-do than amongst the poor. 

A priest newly arrived in a parish which has the reputation of being 
prosperous will not have to wait long before he receives a visit from one of 
the borrowing fraternity. It is not easy to withstand the blandishments, or 
maybe the quiet insistence, of apparently substantial parishioners whom one 
has often seen in church, when with an air of doing one a favour they come 
asking foraloan. These plausible persons have a way of putting their case 
as though demanding a right, and 4 polite refusal is often met with a show 
of resentment. It is fatal to give way tothem. ‘The appointed quarter day 
will come, and the next and the next, and the debt will remain unpaid; and 
the same individual will have the effrontery to call again and again. One 
must protect oneself by taking a strong stand from the beginning. There 
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is wisdom in the country grocer’s well-displayed legend, ‘‘Ask no credit, as a 
refusal often leads to offence.’’ Uncontrolled lending of money can lead 
to many uncomfortable situations in a parish. It is distressing when one’s 
indebted parishioner dodges one in the street, and equally distressing to be 
aware that a call at the house would be unwelcome. The best way to deal 
with these crafty borrowers is to explain politely that one would be only too 
pleased to help them out of their troubles, but that one’s own pressing 
embarrassments make it impossible. This would not be untrue, for most 
of us never have enough money to do all that needs doing or all that we 
should like to do. The client will not believe, but he will appreciate that his 
priest is on the alert and not to be deceived; he will probably not trouble one 
again. 

The subject has often been touched upon in synodal addresses, and we 
have heard of dioceses where the clergy are forbidden to make advances out 
of the parish funds: any money lent must be regarded as personal responsi- 
bility. A ruling of this kind is sound in so far as it provides a safe refuge; 
for one can always plead that one is forbidden to lend. On the other hand, 
it would not be practical to make a hard and fast law disallowing any kind 
of moneylending. A man has a right to do what he likes with what is his 
own, and if he cares to take the risk of losing, that is his own misfortune. 
But it may easily happen that a priest finds himself in a position where 
charity demands that he should make a loan, and if his own resources are 
inadequate to the occasion, surely he would be justified in lending money 
from the poor-box. It is conceivable, for example, that an excellent family, 
generous contributors and always intimately associated with church activi- 
ties, might suddenly and unexpectedly be faced with serious financial 
difficulties by reason of some such untoward happening as the father’s grave 
and prolonged illness. The self-respect of such good people might be 
wounded by the offer of a gift of money, whereas a loan, tactfully insinuated, 
will meet with acceptance. By intimating that there is no hurry for.repay- 
ment and that any convenient time will do, one can relieve deserving persons 
of this class from much uneasiness of mind. Surely this is a practical 
application of the Master’s precept, ““Do good and lend.” 

The poor carry on a regular traffic of lending and borrowing among 
themselves, but they rarely trouble the clergy. ‘The few who do are usually 
parochial ne’er-do-wells. They properly belong to the category of beggars, 
and will depart quite happy with a trifling dole very much less than they 
asked. At the same time, it must not be forgotten that among the working 
classes are many men and women of high principle to whom it would be 
kinder to lend than to give. Honourable independence is worthy of respect. 
Poor persons of this class will go to great lengths of sacrifice to pay what 
they consider to be a debt of honour. 

A most annoying type is the parishioner who makes a habit of coming 
to ask for the favour of cash against a post-dated cheque. It is an egregious 
mistake to give way to these people. Their financial position is usually 
unstable and it is very distasteful to have to approach membets of the flock 
with dishonoured cheques. Even in cases where the cheques regularly find 
their way home at the end of the specified period the practice is a source of 
endless inconvenience and annoyance. PR 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Catholic Church and Social Order. By R. A. L. Smith, Ph.D. Pp. 162. 
(Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir cannot be denied that there already exists a very large number of modern 
studies on the social teaching of the Catholic Church, and many of them do 
little more than give fairly full quotations from the Papal encyclicals. 
The value of Dr. Smith’s work consists chiefly in the references he gives 
to the teaching of prominent Christian thinkers who are not Catholics. 
Many of them, indeed, themselves draw very liberally on the Papal doctrine, 
but they do so because it is found to be in almost complete harmony with 
their own views. We have, therefore, in this agreement on sociological 
principles an obvious basis for collaboration, and one which is strongly 
recommended by the Holy See. Happily, also, these agreed principles are 
in no way opposed to our traditional English ways of thought and behaviour. 
They are based on the solid foundation of the natural law, as taught by the 
Catholic Church, and find expression in the great body of the common law 
of England. ; 

Dr. Smith’s book is one for the serious student to study, and he has 
been well advised, even at the risk of appearing to include an excessive 
number of quotations, to give the ipsissima verba of his authorities rather 
than his own paraphrase of their teaching. He also carefully examines, 
in the light of the agreed Christian principles, the reports of various 
Government Commissions, such as the White Paper on Family Allowances 
and the Ushwatt Report on Compensation and Betterment. Certainly this is 
not just one more book popularizing Catholic social teaching, but a serious 
and well balanced study which, notwithstanding its small compass, is very 
complete and satisfying. 


E. J. M. 


The Mass: From Shadows to the Truth. By Arthur J. Clarke, C.SS.R. Pp. 
212. (Burns Oates. 75. 6d.) 


Tuts book on the Mass is the result of many five-minutes’ talks given to 
children, chiefly refugees, before the celebration of the sacrifice in barns, 
school-rooms and similar places. This is not to say that the chapters are 
written in the kind of language one’would use when speaking to children, 
a type of catechetical literature which is of very small value for practical 
purposes. Fr. Clarke has selected from his very extensive knowledge of 
Eucharistic dogma and liturgy those aspects of the subject which are suited 
to the purpose he has in view, which is to instruct in order to increase the 
piety and devotion of his listeners. There exist many liturgical studies of 
the Mass with an interest chiefly historical and archaeological; many books, 
also, designed to aid the faithful, especially children, in assisting devoutly 
at Mzss. But we know of no other easily obtainable work in English which 
exactly covers the ground explored so successfully by Fr. Clarke. Its 
composition required both liturgical knowledge and practical experience 


in adapting it to the requirements of the faithful, two qualifications which 
are not often found together. 
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. A priest, therefore, will not have in this book a series of set discourses 
for use when speaking to children. But he will find that his knowledge of 
the subject is refreshed and brightened, that fertile ideas occur on every 
page which are easily convertible into suitable discourses, and that his own 
appreciation of the mysterium fidei will be deepened in the process. 

If the book is used as the author intends it to be used, the result will be 
to bring home more vividly to the listeners the fact that they themselves 
have an active part in offering the sacrifice with the priest at the altar. The 
difficult and delicate doctrine that the laity are “‘priests’” is very well 
expounded, and their share in the action of the Mass is kept prominently 
before the mind throughout. The impression is very common amongst the 
instructed laity who are anxious to assist “‘liturgically’’ at Mass that it is 
incumbent upon them to follow the priest in everysword and action. This 
is, in fact, almost impossible, and if achieved at all means a breathless and 
anxious half-hour. The author shows that ‘‘our reasonable service’ in 
assisting at the sacrifice, far from demanding this meticulous occupation 
with the letter, is rather hindered by it; each of the faithful present should 
give his attention to those parts of the rite which belong to him, as do the 
deacon and sub-deacon in performing their office, and frequently it will 
be found that a few words from the Introit, or other portion of the Proper, 
will more than suffice for a prayerful co-operation during the whole of 


the Mass. E. J. M. 


A Book of Unlikely Saints. By Margaret T. Monro. Pp. vii + 220. (Long- 
mans. 75. 6d.) 


Miss Monro has already made her reputation by her earlier book, Seeking 
for Trouble. There she considered certain saints as contributing in various 
ways to the building of Christian civilization. Here she takes a similar line, 
but with the emphasis on the corrective work and influence of certain saints 
in relation to false trends of thought and false standards. The qualities of 
style and treatment which won universal praise for her first book are again 
in evidence. Miss Monro has read well and carefully; she sees clearly what 
is essential and separates it from the non-essential; she has an artist’s skill in 
painting a word-picture of a character; and she never fails to hold the 
reader’s attention by the saneness, clarity and penetration of her judgement 
and the force and beauty of her writing. © 

The saints of whom she treats are: A Piece of Twisted Iron, or Machia- 
velli’s Prince Goes Good (St. Aloysius Gonzaga); Granddaughter of 
Conquistadores (St.. Rose of Lima); The Great Unwashed (St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre); A Sign to be Spoken Against (St. Gemma Galgani); A 
Gospel for Square Pegs (St. Thérése of Lisieux). The longest and perhaps 
the best of these biographies is that of St. Aloysius. It is the story of a 
real, human person who became.a saint. _ The others are living, human 
stories too; but it is perhaps well to emphasize this fact in the case of St. 
Aloysius, who has suffered so much from his biographers. 

It is one of Newman’s rare literary weaknesses that he often gave unin- 
teresting titles to his books. Miss Monro evidently believes in the striking 
title. She calls these saints ‘‘unlikely”. ‘They are unlikely because they 
are out of tune with the times; but it is, of course, the times that are wrong. 
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She writes: “‘Unlikely Saints are God’s criticisms upon the doings of men, 
not so much what they regard as wrong but what they are embracing, 
mistakenly, as right. The Mediaeval Saint was the growing point of a 
society which, however blunderingly, was trying to serve God, and which 
acknowledged His Will as its standard in all departments of conduct. The 
Modern Saint is the brake on men’s increasing rejection of God: as region 
after region is filched from Him, a Saint stands in the way trying to turn men 
back.”’ First the political world was taken from God; then the economic; 
then the world of knowledge; and men have vaunted their foolishly claimed 
independence of their Creator. Hence the Modern Saint has been noted for 
his humility, and particularly for his spirit of penitence; he has emphasized 
the spirit of the child and the spirit of the cross. 

Miss Monro’s is a book well worth having, and deserves to be read 
carefully and thoughtfully. 


The Family that Overtook Christ. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.0O. (New York: 
P. J. Kenedy. Dollars 2.75.) 


THE family in question is the family of St. Bernard, and the author calls his 
work ““The Saga of Citeaux’’. He has been prompted to write this book by a 
conversation with his sister, Sister Mary Clare, who is dissatisfied with the 
ordinary lives of the saints. She has just been reading a life of St. Bernard 
and she is disgusted. The whole story seems to her unreal. Boyish 
oddities and novitiate extravagances are exalted into heroic virtues; too 
much stress is laid on the miraculous; the supernatural is represented as the 
unnatural, as the annihilation of nature instead of its perfecting. She 
challenges her brother to write a true life of St. Bernard, in which the saint 
will be depicted as a human being, gradually growing in holiness. ‘“‘Let 
your saint,”’ she says, “‘be a broad highway for me to the Divinity. I don’t 
care how long, wearying or steep he be, as long as he leads me to my God. 
But I beg you give me no by-path that is luring and lovely, but leads me 
nowhere except to sentimental pietism.”’ 

With this advice before him the author sets himself to his task. He has 
produced a novel piece of hagiographical writing. In a series of sketches 
he portrays St. Bernard and the various members of his family. The facts 
are all historical; they are, however, often cast into the dramatic mould of 
dialogue or conversation, but even then the author uses, where he can, St. 
Bernard’s own words, taken from his sermons and letters. The result is a 
very interesting, and at times engrossing, book, with something of the 
romantic charm of Sir Walter Scott. If in some cases the portrayal of the 
characters is over-simplified, rather after the manner of mediaeval chronicles, 
still the person, thought and influence of St. Bernard come out strongly; 
and he is necessarily the central figure and dominating influence in his 
family. F. hs 


. 


Christianity in Daily Life. By Henry V. Gill, S.J. (Pp. viii + 171. (Dublin: 
Gill. 35. 6d.) 

Fr. Grit calls his book ‘‘An Outline Philosophy of Life”. In these days of 

planners, he too wants to plan, but by restating the old plan, the Christian 

plan of life, which is nothing else than the love of God and of one’s neigh- 
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bour for God’s sake. His subject-matter includes: Belief in God our Creator, 
the Love of God, Eternal Life, the Founder of Christianity, Caritas Chris#?, 
Sin the Betrayal of Love, the Death of Love, Love One Another, ‘‘Follow 
Me’’, ‘‘Without Me you can do Nothing’’. From this statement of the 
contents it will be seen that the book is an exposition of certain fundamental 
truths of our faith, with love as the dominant theme and the form of the 
whole. Fr. Gill writes in a clear, straightforward way, and his work should 
do much good to deepen the knowledge of Catholics (and of any others who 
may read him) and to focus their minds on the Christian order of things. It 
would be a specially useful book for layfolk. Ja & 





The Song of Tekakwitha. By Robert E. Holland, 


S.J. Pp. 168. 
University Press. Dollars 2.50). 


(Fordham 


THOsE of us who have had anything to do with preparing a “‘cause’’ for 
beatification will know that it is a long and laborious task. The “‘positio”’ 
relating to the Venerable Catherine Tekakwitha was prepared for the press by 
tht author of this work in 1938, and he was struck by the fact that Hiawatha, 
the subject of Longfellow’s poem, belonged also to the Iroquois, a nation 
or tribe more popularly known as ‘‘Mohawks’’. Hence the resolve to do 
for his heroine Catherine Tekakwitha, the first native-born child of North 
America to be put forward as a candidate for beatification, what the New 
England poet had done for his youth of legendary prowess. 

The poem, which runs to 3680 lines and is quite frankly composed in 
imitation of Longfellow’s work, uses the same Kalevala metre, borrowed, it 
appears, from Finnish sources. But in an important respect Fr. Holland’s 
poem is completely different: the scenes narrated in it are not legendary, but 
authentic historical events taken from the official ‘‘positio”’ with the excep- 
tion of one episode only. * Born in 1656, and baptized twenty years later, 
Catherine Tekakwitha died on April 17, 1680, at the Kanawake station of the 
Christian Indian Mission. The popular desire for her beatification is very 
widespread, and Fr. Holland’s interesting experiment in verse will go a long 
way towards increasing it. 

The admirers of Hiawatha do not, we suppose, claim for the work a high 
degree of poetic inspiration, and it would be an exaggeration to make any 
such claim for Tekakwitha. But the verses are for the most part extremely 
pleasing and musical, for example, those describing her death: 

Now she closed her eyes and sweetly, 
Like to one in contemplation, 

Wore a look of peace contentment, 
While the priest the prayers recited— 
Commendation of the dying— 

And her brethren whispering answered: 
Pray for her, ye Saints in Heaven! 

Fell a pause when all was silent, 

Save the faint and faltering rhythm 

Of the passing maiden’s breathing. . . . 
Jesus, Son of God, I love Thee! 


The book, as is fitting, is luxuriously produced, with beautiful type and 
the finest of paper, and the text is interspersed with many attractive illustra- 
tions in colour. E. J. M. 
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Queen of Peace. By Leo Sherley-Price. Pp. 140. (The Pax House. 35, 6d.) 


Tue author of this little book, who is of the Anglican communion, takes 
as the text of his brief, devotional, and practical meditations on Our Lady 
the invocations of the Litany of Loreto. His theology throughout is 
almost beyond reproach, and even the small points of doctrine which 
one might be inclined to query are open to an interpretation acceptable to 
Catholics ; moreover, the whole book bespeaks a deep and sincere devotion 
to the Mother of God. The appearance of such a work from the hand of 
an Anglican theologian cannot but be welcomed by all those who pray 
for the conversion of England, for when that great blessing is granted to 
our land it will most certainly come through the all-powerful intercession 
of Our Lady. And surely those among whom this book will circulate 
cannot fail to remark that the authors most frequently quoted in it are 
either saints of the Catholic Church or writers who have always been in 
communion with the Holy See. 


G. D. S. 


On the Ways of God. Translated from the De Moribus Divinis of St. Thomas 


Aquinas (op. lxii) by Fr. Bernard Delany, O.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford. 
IS.) 


First published. seventeen years ago, this. little booklet now appears in a 
new edition. Its theme is simple yet profound: “‘Be ye perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’’ The life of the Christian consists in repro- 
ducing in himself, as far as he is able, the perfections of God; and each 
of these short meditations indicates the manner in which this apparently 
impossible feat can be accomplished. Here, for example, is the lesson 
that we are to learn from the Patience of God: ‘We, too, should aspire to 
this perfection, so that however much a man may harm us we should never 
hate him, but should wish him every kind of good, and be ever ready to 
give him whatever temporal or spiritual help he may expect of us. But 
there is in God a hatred which is good and to be imitated by us. We should 
never love sins because we love him who commits them, nor because we 
hate sin should we hate any man. We should love the sinner, but hate his 
sin.”” As Fr. Delany observes, whether this be truly the work of St. Thomas 
or not it is worthy of his name both “‘in the nobility of its thought and 
the ingenuity of its expression’. We may be allowed to add that both 
are rendered worthily in Fre Delany’s excellent translation. 


GD. S. 


Moral ¢» Pastoral Theology. By Henry Davis, S.J. Fourth Edition, revised 


and enlarged. Four volumes, each about pp. 450. (Sheed & Ward. 
Each volume tos. 6d.) 


Tuts well-known and deservedly popular manual of the Heythrop Theological 
Series is repeatedly quoted in THE CLERGY REviEw, and needs no recom- 
mendation from us. It has made its own reputation, since the appearance of 
the first edition in 1935, as the best manual of Moral Theology in the English 
language. 

The last edition was published in 1938, and it is a reviewer’s business to 
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indicate in what respects the present edition differs from its predecessor. 
Owing to its close affinity with the due observance of ecclesiastical laws, the 
subject of Moral Theology is in a continual state of change: successive 


editions of the manuals always need amplification, and occasionally even 


some correction, in order to be in harmony with current legislation. In this 
fourth edition the author has embodied all the important Instructions and 
Decrees issued by the Holy See up to the end of 1941, many of which are of 
no small moment. Thus, ‘Vol. III, p. 234 mentions the safeguards required 
by S. C. Sacram., 8 December, 1938, in communities of the young, lest 
frequent reception of Holy Communion should become a mete routine. 
Page 160 of the same volume summarizes the important instruction of 26 
May, 1938, on the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, and the rules to be 
observed concerning the Tabernacle and the custody of the key. Fr. Davis 
has been at special pains to include all the replies of the Code Commission 
which elucidate the intricacies of the marriage impediments. 

Therefore, unless priests have noted these modifications at the time they 
appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, they are strongly recommended to 
replace their old editions of this manual by acquiring the latest one, and this 
is all the more advisable at the present moment since it is quite impossible to 
obtain copies of Latin manuals published abroad. 

We may be allowed to suggest a further reason justifying the expenditure 
of two guineas. There is a great dearth of manuals in the seminaries, owing 


.to the war, and the earlier editions of Fr. Davis’s Moral Theology would be 


most gratefully accepted by the Prefect of Studies at any of our colleges, for 
the use of students preparing for the priesthood. 

The paper and binding of the new edition is in all respects up to the 
standard of the previous ones, a remarkable achievement on the publishers’ 
part, and the price asked for these volumes compares most favourably with 
that of other secular publications at the present time. 


E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR LADY’S SISTER 
(THe CLERGY REVIEW, 1943, XXIII, pp. 351-6, 494-8) 


. 


A. G. M. writes: 

I have read Fr. Sutcliffe’s article, entitled as above, with great 
interest. The arguments he adduces against my interpretation of 
Jn. xix, 25 were, however, not new to me, anf I had them in view 
when writing on ‘The Kinsfolk of Christ”. As he says, every- 
thing ultimately depends on the meaning of the word “‘sister”’ in this 
verse. Certainly in Jewish usage “‘brother”’ and ‘“‘sister’? had a wider 
connotation than in other languages (e.g. Matt. xiii, 55-6). But it must 
be remembered (i) that St. John wrote his Gospel in Greek, not in Hebrew 
or any Semitic tongue, and (ii) that he wrote at the direct request of, and 
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for, the Gentile Christians of Ephesus, not—like St. Matthew—for Jev. 
converts. (A famous internal indication of this is St. John’s constant 
habit of referring to Our Lord’s enemies ‘simply as ‘‘the Jews’’.) Hence: 
it is at the very least highly probable that he here used the word “‘sister’ 
in the restricted sense in which he must have known that the genenality 
of his readers—then, as now—would understand it. 

In case it may be thought that expert opinion is solidly against me 
here, I would point out that the late Pére Lagrange, O.P., ‘“‘after much 
hesitation finally decided that four, not three, holy women are mentioned”’ 
in Jn. xix, 25 (A Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels, edited by Mgt. Barton, 





p. 217, note). In his Commentary on St. John, Lagrange identified Our 
Lady’s sister with Salome, although he subsequently returned to his earlier 


view (given in his Commentary on St. Mark) that Our Lady’s sister was 


another Mary. In so fat, therefore, as I reject the identification of Our | 


Lady’s sister with Mary of Cleophas and distinguish four women, I ha 
the support of one of the greatest of modern Biblical scholars. 

Another authority of undoubted eminence, Pére Lebreton, S.J., com- 
ments on the disputed verse as follows: ‘“We may understand this text 
in two ways: either identifying the sister of Mary with the wife of Cleophas 
or no less reasonably here distinguishing four holy women. The second 
the sister of Mary, would be unnamed, but by comparison with Mark - 
40, she would be identified with Salome, mother of the sons of Zebe 


(Matt. xx, 20). This second interpretation is not unlikely; the anonymii. 


in which St. John thus leaves his mother is characteristic enough; more: 
over, the relationship which connects him with Mary helps us to unde: 


stand later on Our Lord’s gift of John to Mary and Mary to John” (The: 


Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ, English translation, Vol. II, p. 393, note). 
The interpretation of Jn. xix, 25, which rejects the identification of 


Our Lady’s sister with Mary of Cleophas, cannot lightly be dismissed as | 


devoid of sound reason when authorities of the calibre of Lagrange and 


Lebreton give it such serious consideration. For myself, I do not under- | - 


stand why St. John should go out of his way to describe Mary of Cleophas 


as Our Lady’s sister when they were sisters only in a loose sense because | 
their respective husbands were brothers. As the wife of Cleophas, Mary’s 


identity needed no further emphasis and was quite sufficiently established. 
Nor do I see why St. John should altogether omit to mention his mother, 
who was certainly there, when he does not hesitate to mention his own 


presence. When he writes: ““Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his | . 


mother and his mother’s sister, Mary of Cleophas and Mary Magdalen’, 
the more obvious meaning is surely that four holy women were present: 


two blood-relatives of Christ (Our Lady and her sister, whose names | 


were familiar to readers of the Synoptic Gospels and needed no mention), 
and the two Marys (onegthe wife.of Cleophas, and the other from Magdala). 
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Vol. xxiv. 


The Most Reverend 
BERNARD W. GRIFFIN 
Archbishop of Westminster 


On 3 January, 1944, the Right Reverend Bernard W. 
Griffin, translated by the Holy Father from the titular 
See of Abya, under which title he had served since 1938 
as Auxiliary Bishop of Birmingham, took formal pos- 
session of the Metropolitan See of Westminster as its 
sixth Archbishop and thus became permanent President 
of the Episcopal Body in England and Wales. His solemn 
enthronement took place in Westminster Cathedral on 
18 January. 


The news of the appointment has been received with 
great satisfaction, not only by the Archdiocese which 
warmly welcomes Archbishop Griffin as a worthy 
successor to the beloved and lamented Cardinal Hinsley, 
but also by the Catholic clergy and laity of the whole 
country, who joyfully acclaim the wise choice of the 
Holy See as giving them a leader admirably equipped 
for the difficult tasks which ‘await him. In his en- 
dowments cf mind and character, in his already imposing 
record of fruitful labour, and in his youthful energy, 
they see a most happy augury of a long and successful 
tenure of the important office which he now undertakes. 


On behalf of the readers of THe CLErGy Review the 
Editor offers to His Grace a tribute of respectful homage, 
with the prayer that Almighty God may long preserve 
and sustain him by His abundant blessings and prosper 
his rule. 
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